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passed  at  the  First  International  G>nference  of  American  States,  held  at  Washington 
in  1889-90,  and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then  United  States  Secretary  of 
State.  Its  work  was  greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference  at  Mexico 
in  1901 ;  the  Third  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth  at  Santiago,  Chile.  In  1923;  the  Sixth  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and  the  Seventh 
at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933.  It  is  an  International  organization  created  and  main* 
talned  by  the  twenty-one  American  republics.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  closer  cultural, 
commercial,  and  financial  relations  between  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent 
and  to  promote  friendly  intercourse,  peace,  and  better  understanding.  It  is  supported  by 
annual  contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to  population.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  the  representatives  In  Washington  of  the  ether  American  governments. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are  organized  so  as  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have  been  created  on  foreign 
trade,  statistics,  finance,  and  agricultural  cooperation,  all  of  which  maintain  close  re¬ 
lations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries,  members  of  the  Union.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations 
among  the  nations  of  the  American  Continent,  and  administrative  divisions  have  been 
created  for  this  purpose. 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  permanent  organ  of  the  International  Con¬ 
ferences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In 
addition  to  preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives  effect  to  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations  and  by 
convening  or  arranging  for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between 
the  International  Conferences. 
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SI(JNIN(}  THE  KOERICH  PACT  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  APRIL  IS,  1»:«. 


As  a  part  of  the  nfllrial  ohservanre  of  Pan  American  Day  a  treaty  to  “|)reserve  the  treasures  of  art,  science  and  rettliftion,  the  historic  monuments  and  sites,  against  destruction  in 
times  of  war  and  i)eace”  was  signed  in  the  (iresence  of  President  Roosevelt  by  representatives  of  the  Latin  American  nations  in  Washington  and  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  for  the  United  States.  Seated  at  the  desk,  to  the  left  and  right  of  the  President  are  Sehor  Don  Eeli|>e  A.  Espil,  the  Ambassador  of  Argentina  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Secretary  Wallace. 
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THE  ROERICH  PACT 

PAN  American  Day,  1935,  will  longj  be  remembered  as  the  day 
when  the  nations  of  America  led  the  world  in  declaring  that  the 
tangrible  evidences  of  the  accumulated  culture  of  mankind  must  he 
protected  against  destruction  or  mutilation  in  time  of  war  as  well  as 
in  peace. 

At  noon  on  April  15,  1935,  plenipotentiaries  of  the  twenty-one 
Republics  of  America  gathered  in  the  White  House  to  sign  the  Treaty 
on  the  Protection  of  Artistic  and  Scientific  Institutions  and  Historic 
Monuments,  known  as  the  Roerich  Pact.  The  significance  of  the 
occasion  was  e.xpressed  by  President  Roosevelt,  when  he  said: 

It  is  most  ai)propriate  tiiat  oa  this  day,  designated  as  Pan  American  Day  by 
the  Chief  Executives  of  all  the  Republics  of  the  American  continent,  the  Govern¬ 
ments,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  should  sign  a  treaty  which  marks  a 
step  forward  in  the  preservation  of  the  cultural  achievements  of  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere.  In  oixuiing  this  pact  to  the  adherenee  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  we  are  endeavoring  to  make  of  universal  a])plication  one  of  the  principles 
vital  to  the  preservation  of  modern  civilization. 

This  treat3’  possesses  a  spiritual  significance  far  deeper  than  the  text  of  the 
instrument  itself.  It  is  but  one  of  the  many  expressions  of  that  basic  doctrine 
of  continental  responsibilitj’  and  continental  solidaritj’  which  means  so  much 
to  the  present  and  to  the  future  of  the  American  Republics. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  let  us  again  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  translating  into  deeds  the  essential  unitj’  of  interest  of 
the  nations  of  this  continent.  Lc't  us  also  bring  renewed  allegiance  to  those 
high  principles  of  international  cooix'ration  and  helpfulness  which,  I  feel  assured, 
will  be  a  great  contribution  to  civilization  by  the  Americas. 

The  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  the  United  States,  explained  in  his  remarks  why  the 
agreement  is  known  as  the  Roerich  Pact.  His  complete  address  was 
as  follows: 

This  day  at  the  beginning  of  the  Holy  Week  before  Easter  in  the  year  1935, 
representatives  of  the  American  Nations  have  signed  the  Roerich  Peace  Pact 
providing  for  the  protection  in  times  of  war  and  peace  of  those  cultural  treasures 
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which  the  enlightened  spirits  of  all  lands  recognize  as  worthy  of  preservation  no 
matter  how  tense  and  bitter  the  strife  in  the  physical  and  economic  world.  I 
have  felt  it  a  great  pleasure  and  honor  to  be  associated  today  with  these  gentle¬ 
men  from  many  different  nations  in  signing  this  historic  document  which  in  my 
opinion  will  take  its  place  beside  the  Red  Cross  treaties  as  a  symbol  of  those 
forces  which  bind  the  nations  together.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  travellers 
over  the  world  will  look  for  the  banner  of  the  encircled  triple  crimson  sphere, 
knowing  when  they  see  it  that  here  is  something  which  has  in  it  significance 
running  across  the  national  boundary  lines,  something  of  peculiar  beauty,  a 
national  monument,  a  heritage  out  of  the  past,  or  something  of  unusual  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  scientific  or  educational  world. 

Siieaking  a  few  days  ago  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Red  Cross,  I  had  occasion 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  sympathetic  heart  and  practical  genius  of  Henry  Dunant,  a 
Swiss,  who,  as  a  result  of  the  suffering  which  he  saw  at  the  battle  of  Solferino  in 
Italy  in  1859,  promoted  the  movement  which  finally  became  the  International 
Red  Cross.  Today  it  is  appropriate  that  we  should  give  recognition  to  the 
genius  of  Nicholas  Roerich  in  w'hose  mind  this  pact  and  banner  first  originated. 
Thirty-two  years  ago  on  an  archaeological  trip  through  the  ancient  monasteries 
of  Russia,  he  became  impressed  with  the  dangers  of  the  vandalism  in  peace  or  the 
barbarism  in  war  which  might  destroy  many  irreplaceable  human  treasures.  At 
that  time  he  presented  a  report  to  the  Society  of  Architects  of  Russia  urging  on 
them  the  desirability  of  starting  a  movement  of  this  sort.  Again  in  1915  after  the 
destruction  which  characterized  the  first  year  of  the  World  W'^ar,  he  brought  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Czar  and  Grand  Duke  of  Russia.  But  at  that  time 
unfortunately  the  heat  of  war  was  upon  the  nations  and  nothing  practical  could 
be  done.  Again  after  the  W'orld  War,  travelling  in  Central  Asia,  Professor  Roerich 
discovered  that  many  priceless  objects  out  of  the  past  were  being  destroyed  not 
only  by  barbaric  triljcsmen,  but  by  western  travellers.  Therefore,  in  1929  on  his 
return  from  Asia  he  formulated  what  essentially  is  the  present  pact,  which  won 
the  support  of  international  jurists  and  cultural  leaders  of  both  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  two  meetings  on  this  pact  were 
held  in  Belgium.  The  third  convention  was  held  in  November  1933  in  Washing¬ 
ton  with  official  delegates  from  35  nations.  Following  this  meeting,  the  Monte¬ 
video  Conference  passed  a  resolution  recommending  its  adoption  by  the  American 
States.  Pursuant  to  this  resolution  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  prepared  the  pact  which  is  today  lieing  officially  launched  as  an  international 
agreement. 

Interesting  as  the  history  of  the  pact  has  been,  it  is  even  more  important  to 
consider  its  present  uses  and  its  future.  Humanity  today  is  terribly  heartsick. 
As  a  result  of  the  disintegrating  forces  let  loose  by  the  World  War  and  the  differ¬ 
ential  economic  effects  of  increasing  mechanization,  there  has  been  a  rising  tension 
and  uneasiness  between  the  classes  and  between  the  nations.  Efforts  have 
been  made  again  and  again  to  solve  this  disturbing  situation  by  disarmament 
conferences,  peace  treaties,  economic  conversations,  and  currency  stabilization 
agreements.  Thus  far  all  of  these  have  proved  singularly  disappointing.  With 
the  international  situation  as  it  is  today,  no  great  nation  feels  that  it  can  alto¬ 
gether  renounce  war  as  a  possible  instrument  of  national  policy.  Those  who 
attempt  to  bring  about  the  renunciation  of  war  without  working  more  pre¬ 
cisely  on  the  nature  of  the  binding  ties  of  human  hearts  across  the  nations  are 
probably  engaged  in  vain  undertakings. 

Many  of  the  logically  fine  objectives  in  the  way  of  lowering  economic  and 
currency  barriers  can  perhaps  be  attained  in  any  complete  and  binding  fashion 
only  after  the  human  beings  of  the  world  have  come  more  nearly  to  recognize  their 
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Copyricht  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

NICHOLAS  ROERICH. 

Nicholas  Roerich,  creator  of  the  pact  bearing  his  name,  has  won  international  renown  as  an  artist  and 
scientist.  He  was  born  in  Russia  in  1874  of  lineage  including  Icelandic  V  ikings  of  the  eighth  century  and 
the  most  ancient  Slavs  of  Kiev.  In  his  earliest  years  Roerich  demonstrated  his  genius  in  art  and  archae¬ 
ology.  His  paintings  are  hung  in  leading  museums  of  about  2.V  countries.  Soon  after  bis  arrival  in  the 
United  States  in  1919  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  he  founded  the  Roerich  Museum  in 
New  York,  which  has  become  an  international  cultural  center  with  branches  in  many  countries.  In  1908, 
following  an  archaeological  journey  through  Russia,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  pact  which  has  won  the 
support  of  cultural  leaders  and  oHicial  bodies.  Pursuant  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Seventh  Pan 
American  Conference  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  i>act  by  the  .Vmerican  governments,  a  treaty 
based  on  the  pact  was  drawn  up  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union  and  signed  by  the 
pleni|)otentiaries  of  the  21  Republics  on  .Vpril  15,  1935. 

cultural  unity.  Concerning  beauty,  true  science  and  the  cultural  treasures  of 
the  past  there  can  be  no  discord  among  the  different  peoples  of  the  world.  A 
Rembrandt  is  appreciated  whether  it  is  found  in  the  United  States,  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  or  in  Germany. 

No  one  knows  today  how  far  it  is  possible  for  the  different  nations  of  the  world 
to  go  in  forming  international  currency  pacts,  the  lowering  of  trade  barriers  or 
disarmament  agreements.  Methods  of  this  sort  tend  too  often  to  be  sophisticated 
and  futile.  While  undoubtedly  efforts  in  these  directions  should  continue,  it 
would  seem  desirable  also  to  hold  up  before  the  world,  in  times  like  these,  the 
ideal  of  the  unity  of  human  heart  regardless  of  nation  in  the  worship  of  beauty, 
of  culture,  of  religion,  of  science  and  of  education.  There  are  thousands  of  people 
in  each  of  the  nations  of  the  world  animated  by  these  finer,  broader  human 
aspirations,  and  many  of  them  will  welcome  the  mechanism  of  the  Roerich  Pact 
as  a  means  of  making  more  manifest  on  earth  those  intangible  forces  which  they 
have  long  recognized  as  the  true  guides  of  international  good  feeling. 
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Throughout  all  history  mankind  has  sought  an  ever  deeper  and  broader  unity  of 
purpose.  During  the  past  300  years  much  has  been  said  about  the  rights  of  the 
individual.  .4s  persons  and  as  nations,  the  individuals  have  striven  mightily. 
In  so  doing  they  have  brought  themselves  to  the  brink  of  chaos,  and  it  is  now 
necessary  to  think  a  little  more  about  duties,  and  a  little  less  perhaps  about 
rights;  a  little  more  perhaps  about  discipline,  and  a  little  less  perhaps  about 
complete  freedom;  a  little  more  about  the  ties  which  bind  us  all  together  and  much 
less  about  the  hatreds  and  irritations  which  thrust  us  as  individuals,  or  classes, 
or  nations,  apart  from  one  another.  The  symbolism  of  the  three  sj)heres  contained 
in  the  larger  circle  to  my  mind  conveys  the  thought  of  the  most  complete  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  individual  person  or  the  particular  class  or  the 
specific  nation  within  the  limitations  of  the  larger  whole.  This  is  a  philosophic 
doctrine  of  the  most  profound  significance.  In  law  and  government  we  can 
speculate  endlessly  and  with  profit  about  the  relationship  between  liberty  and 
duty,  and  the  development  of  a  constructive  outcome  to  the  apparent  conflict 
between  individualistic  democracy  and  the  strong  enforcement  of  constructive 
justice.  Always  the  individualistic  units  must  strive  to  their  utmost  to  realize 
their  full  potentialities,  but  always  these  efforts  must  be  within  the  due  bounds 
of  a  cultural  decency  which  recognizes  the  fundamental  unity  of  all  humanity. 
Those  who  would  emphasize  a  jiarticular  individual  or  class  or  nation  beyond 
these  due  bounds  violate  what  I  Ixdieve  to  be  a  sacred  law,  and  inevitably  must 
pay  the  penalty. 

I  believe  the  Roerich  Pact  is  in  conformity  witli  the  deepest,  most  sacred 
laws  of  the  universe,  and  that  it  has  Ijecome  an  international  reality  at  an  espe¬ 
cially  propitious  time.  Launched  in  the  year  1935  at  the  beginning  of  the  Holy 
Week  before  Easter,  it  can,  and  I  lielieve  will,  serve  as  the  germinal  essence  of 
what  eventually  will  lie  a  New  Deal  among  the  nations.  And  in  so  saying,  I 
am  not  talking  about  a  New  Deal  charactt>rized  by  emergency  agencies  but  about 
the  spiritual  New  Deal  which  places  that  which  is  fine  in  humanity  above  that 
which  is  low  and  sordid  and  mean  and  hateful  and  grabbing. 

From  an  immediate  practical  imint  of  view,  the  next  step  would  seem  to  be 
for  the  permanent  committee  of  which  I  happen  to  lie  honorary  chairman  and  of 
which  Louis  L.  Horeh,  president  of  the  Roerich  Museum,  is  active  chairman,  to 
start  u|K)n  the  task  of  cataloging  the  particular  sites,  museums,  national  monu¬ 
ments,  scientific  institutions,  etc.,  which  are  entitled  under  the  terms  of  the  pact 
to  proU'ction  from  vandalism  in  iK*aee  and  barbarism  in  war.  Such  places  arc 
entitled  to  fly  the  banner  of  iK'ace.  Thus  far  the  Roerich  Peace  Pact  has 
l)een  open  to  signature  only  by  the  American  nations.  Henceforth  it  will  be 
open  to  signature  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  anticipate  that  those  who 
work  with  this  great  cultural  instrument  will  deejKui  the  true  international  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  finest  people  in  all  the  nations.  This  consciousness  can  be 
arrived  at  not  as  a  result  of  a  narrow  class  dogma  or  a  commercial  treaty  or  a 
disarmament  agreement,  but  by  an  apiH'al  to  the  common  appreciation  of  those 
treasures  of  beauty  and  science  which  each  nation  wishes  to  pass  on  to  posterity 
as  its  ]>eeuliar  and  enduring  contribution  to  the  ages. 

Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  Minister  of  Panama,  speaking  for  the  other 
nations  of  America,  mentioned  the  provisions  in  some  earlier  treaties 
indicating  that  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  Roerich  Pact 
is  based  had  been  recognized,  although  never  fully  acknowledged. 
Dr.  Alfaro  said: 
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Mr.  President,  Your  Excellencies: 

The  historic  act  which  has  just  taken  place  is  one  that  marks  a  signal  victory 
in  the  perennial  struggle  of  the  better  sentiments  of  man  against  the  ravages  of 
war.  Seventy  one  years  ago  a  convention  was  signed  at  Geneva  whereby  the 
person  of  the  wounded  and  the  infirm  was  pronounced  sacred  and  placed  beyond 
the  sphere  of  armed  hostilities.  Today  the  representatives  of  the  Republics  of 
the  American  continent  have  gathered  at  the  White  House  in  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  pronouncing  also  sacred  the  treasures  of  art,  science  and  history 
which  constitute  the  common  heritage  of  mankind. 

After  the  protection  accorded  by  international  agreement  to  humanitarian 
activities  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  civilization  has  undertaken  the  protection  of 
human  culture.  The  world  is  today  wonderfully  organized  for  service  in  behalf 
of  those  who  have  fallen  by  their  colors  in  the  bloody  clashes  of  war.  The  Red 
Cross  guarantees  immunity  and  respect  to  physicians  and  nurses  in  the  discharge 
of  their  humanitarian  ministrations;  to  hospitals  and  ambulances;  to  all  persons 
and  things  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  the  miser}-  and  suffering  brought  about 
by  the  armed  strife  of  nation  against  nation. 

But  in  the  forward  march  of  the  human  sjiirit  it  has  been  felt  that  there  is 
something  else  that  needs  protection  and  immunity;  something  that  must  not  be 
subjected  to  the  ravages  of  indiscriminate  deva.station;  something  that  must  be 
liefriended  by  all  because  it  is  the  friend  of  all;  something  that  is  not  the  exclusive 
possession  of  any  one  people  or  race  because  it  is  just  as  much  of  a  blessing  and 
a  necessity  to  civilized  life  as  light  and  sunshine  are  to  every  living  being;  some¬ 
thing  that  brings  happiness  to  all,  and  injury  to  none;  something  that  must  be 
inviolable  because  it  is  the  reflection  of  the  divine  spark  kindled  within  the  soul 
of  man;  something  that  we  may  express  with  that  one  word  culture,  as  indicating 
the  scientific,  artistic,  educational,  moral  and  social  achievements  of  all  ages  and 
all  peoples. 

Art  and  science  are  claiming  inviolability  for  the  treasures  which  they  have 
accumulated  through  the  ages.  Civilization  cannot  conceive  and  must  not  toler¬ 
ate  any  longer  the  perpetration  of  such  acts  of  vandalism  and  fanaticism  as  have 
been  responsible  in  the  past  for  the  burning  of  libraries,  the  demolition  of  temples, 
the  razing  of  monuments,  the  devastation  of  architectural  gems  which  represented 
the  genius  and  the  energy  of  generation  upon  generation;  the  annihilation  of 
knowledge  which  represented  the  accumulated  experience  of  centuries;  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  fruit  of  brains  which  have  turned  into  dust  and  which  can  have 
immortal  life  only  in  the  books,  the  paintings,  the  statues,  the  musical  scores,  the 
monuments,  the  buildings  in  which  they  created  beauty  or  revealed  truth. 

To  this  imjK'rative  demand  of  civilization  modern  nations  have  been  respond¬ 
ing  little  by  little  with  numerous  movements  tending  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
treasures  of  universal  culture. 

By  the  general  act  of  the  Berlin  Conference  on  African  Trade,  held  by  a  group 
of  European  nations  and  the  United  States  in  1885,  the  high  contracting  parties 
agreed  among  themselves  to  extend  protection  to  the  religious,  scientific  and 
charitable  institutions  or  expeditions  which  might  operate  in  the  African  conti¬ 
nent.  This  act  of  respect  for  the  work  of  civilization  was  reaffirmed  by  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  signed  in  1919,  article  11  of  which  stipulates  that  the 
signatory  (lowers  “wUl  (irotect  and  favor  without  distinction  of  nationality  or 
religion,  the  religious,  scientific  or  charitable  institutions  and  undertakings 
created  and  organized  by  the  nationals  of  the  other  signatory  powers,  and  of 
States  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  which  may  adhere  to  the  present  con¬ 
vention,  which  aim  at  leading  the  natives  in  the  (lath  of  progress  and  civilization. 
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Scientific  missions,  their  pro|jerty  and  tiieir  collections,  shall  likewise  be  the  object 
of  special  solicitude”. 

The  Hague  Conventions  of  1899  and  1907  undertook  to  extend  to  the  whole 
world,  with  much  broader  scope,  the  protection  needed  by  the  depositories  of 
universal  culture.  Article  27  of  the  Second  Hague  Convention,  on  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  on  land,  provided: 

“In  sieges  and  bombardments  all  necessary  steps  must  be  taken  to  spare,  as 
far  as  possible,  buildings  dedicated  to  religion,  art,  science  and  charity,  historic 
monuments,  hospitals  and  places  where  the  wounded  are  assembled,  provided 
they  are  not  being  used  at  the  time  for  military  purposes.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
besieged  to  indicate  the  presence  of  such  buildings  or  places  by  distinctive  and 
visible  signs  of  which  the  enemy  shall  be  notified  beforehand.” 

A  similar  provision  was  embodied  in  article  5  of  the  convention  on  the  rules  of 
naval  bombardment. 

Seven  years  after  the  Second  Peace  Conference  the  greatest  conflagration  of 
history  broke  out  in  Europe.  The  whole  world  gazed  with  horror  upon  the 
appalling  devastation  wrought  by  the  contending  armies,  but  it  visualized  with 
still  greater  horror  the  increased  possibility  of  damage  and  ruin  to  be  expected  in 
a  future  war  by  reason  of  the  advances  made  in  the  methods  of  warfare,  in  the 
technique  of  death  and  destruction. 

Thinking  men  pondered  the  horrible  prospect;  lovers  of  culture  and  humanity 
meditated.  A  great  idealist  and  fervent  apostle  of  peace.  Professor  Nicholas  Roe¬ 
rich,  conceived  the  plan  of  an  international  convention  for  the  neutralization  and 
protection  of  the  cultural  treasures  of  the  world. 

Then  the  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  sought  and  attained  the  honor 
of  carrying  the  lofty  project  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  Montevideo  Con¬ 
ference  sponsored  the  Roerich  Pact  and  this  day,  the  Republics  of  America  have 
subscribed  a  covenant,  open  also  to  the  signature  of  all  other  nations,  whereby 
for  the  first  time  in  history  the  neutrality  and  protection  of  culture  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  one  single  and  complete  body  of  conventional  international  law.  The 
deep  significance  of  this  occasion  has  been  enhanced  by  the  gracious  hospitality 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  shown  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
signatory  nations  by  inviting  them  to  perform  the  historic  act  in  the  White 
House.  For  this  splendid  gesture  President  Roosevelt  has  placed  us  all  under  a 
debt  of  obligation. 

The  pact  signed  today  responds  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Hague  Convention  of 
1907  that  a  distinctive  and  visible  sign  shall  serve  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
historic  monuments,  museums,  scientific,  artistic  and  cultural  institutions. 
Henceforth,  over  the  buildings  which  are  the  temples  of  civilization,  a  flag  will 
be  unfurled,  the  flag  of  the  Red  Circle,  the  banner  of  peace,  which  will  serve  to 
remind  the  combatants  that  if  the  folly  of  war  leads  them  to  the  destruction  of 
human  life,  a  higher  love  and  a  higher  respect  for  things  eternal  should  compel 
them  to  treat  as  sacred  the  patrimony  of  art,  science  and  history  which  must 
remain  untouched  unless  civilization  itself  is  to  be  obliterated  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

The  president  of  the  Roerich  Museum  of  New  York,  Mr.  Louis  L. 
Horch,  was  also  present  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  He  e.xpressed 
his  appreciation  of  the  event  in  the  following  words: 

The  signing  of  an  inter-American  treaty  based  on  the  Roerich  Pact  at  the 
White  House  today  on  the  occasion  of  Pan  American  Day,  is  indeed  a  great  and 
significant  step  in  the  unifying  of  the  Pan  American  countries,  and  in  cementing 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  cooperation  between  these  nations. 
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It  is  of  especial  significance  that  this  historic  event  takes  place  under  the  dome 
of  the  White  House,  through  the  noble  gesture  of  President  Roosevelt,  who  has 
honored  this  solemn  occasion  by  his  presence  and  message.  At  a  time  when 
nations  are  in  stress  due  to  impending  disturbances  which  threaten  the  peace 
of  the  world,  it  is  significant  that  the  Americas  are  the  first  nations  to  embrace 
this  treaty  in  the  cause  of  human  progress.  Thus  the  signing  of  the  treaty  is  a 
step  forward  in  the  realization  of  the  “good  neighbor’’  policy  of  President 
Roosevelt,  and  thus  a  cultural  pact  has  become  an  instrument  and  force  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  solidarity  of  the  Americas.  In  extending  his  enlightened  support 
to  this  project,  which  is  linking  the  Americas  into  a  closer  unit.  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  name  will  be  inscribed  upon  the  annals  of  history  as  a  champion  of  cultural 
unity,  and  a  leader  of  world  constructiveness. 

The  Roerich  Pact,  upon  which  this  treaty  has  been  based,  was  created  by 
Nicholas  Roerich  to  preserve  the  treasures  of  art,  science  and  religion,  the  his¬ 
toric  monuments  and  sites,  against  destruction  in  times  of  war  and  peace,  and 
represents  a  symbol  that  the  supreme  achievements  of  human  genius  must  be 
iield  as  inviolate. 

In  its  humanitarian  implications  this  treaty  can  be  compared  to  the  Red 
Cross,  and  advances  another  step  along  the  path  of  inteniational  rapproche¬ 
ment.  The  lofty  and  inspired  creations  of  man  throughout  the  ages  take  on 
an  aspect  of  universality  and  belong  in  essence,  not  to  one  nation  alone,  but  to 
the  entire  world;  and  it  is  therefore  fitting  that  nations  unite  on  a  common 
vigilance  to  protect  these  irreplaceable  creations.  Thus  each  nation  accepting 
this  treaty  will  act  as  true  guardian  of  the  spiritual  treasures  of  mankind,  and 
the  banner  of  peace  will  be  unfurled  as  a  symbol  of  neutrality  and  universality. 

In  behalf  of  the  Roerich  Museum,  which  has  presented  the  Roerich  Pact  to 
the  world,  I  wish  to  express  our  deepest  appreciation  to  the  director  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  their  splendid  efforts  in  promulgating  this 
project,  as  well  as  to  the  Honorable  Henry  A.  Wallace  for  his  great  support 
of  this  cause. 

The  Permanent  Committee  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Roerich  Pact,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Third  International  Convention  held  in  Washington  in  1933, 
has  been  furthering  the  adoption  of  the  Roerich  Pact  among  all  nations  of  the 
world,  and  alms  to  carry  out  its  purposes  by  assisting  the  signatory  nations  to 
list  and  catalog  their  cultural  treasures.  In  order  to  signify  these  buildings, 
monuments  and  sites  designated  by  the  respective  powers,  they  will  be  marked 
by  a  flag  which  was  created  by  Nicholas  Roerich  and  called  the  Banner  of  Peace 

The  Roerich  Pact  and  its  Banner  of  Peace  were  designed  not  only  for  protection 
during  times  of  war  and  destruction,  but  also  to  serve  in  peace  as  a  reminder  to 
the  peoples  that  the  treasures  of  humanity  must  be  respected  and  safeguarded. 
It  also  aims  to  promote  in  the  consciousness  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  the  true 
values  and  appreciation  of  culture,  as  well  as  the  establishing  of  a  mutual  respect. 
For  it  has  been  seen  that  not  only  in  periods  of  war  but  during  internal  disturb¬ 
ance,  vandalism  and  mutilation  of  artistic  treasures  have  taken  place.  Thus  the 
unfurling  of  the  banner  of  peace  will  help  strengthen  the  understanding  of  the 
irrcplaceability  of  these  creations. 

The  pledge  between  nations  which  has  been  consummated  today  at  the  White 
House  by  21  nations  of  the  American  continents,  has  put  into  effect  an  agreement 
respecting  the  inviolability  of  the  products  of  the  human  genius,  thus  safeguarding 
the  true  heritage  of  man  for  posterity.  This  enlightening  event  marks  a  signifi¬ 
cant  milestone  in  the  cause  of  international  understanding  and  friendship,  as  well 
as  a  step  forward  in  the  spiritual  and  cultural  progress  of  mankind. 

On  this  Pan  American  Day,  we  send  salutations  to  our  sister  nations! 
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The  signing  of  such  a  treaty  by  the  American  nations  had  its  origin 
in  article  3  of  the  Resolution  on  Immovable  Monuments,  approved 
on  December  16,  1933,  at  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
American  States  meeting  in  Montevideo; 

The  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States, 

Resolves: 

To  recommend  to  the  Governments  of  America  which  have  not  jet  done  so 
that  they  sign  the  ‘’Roerich  Pact”,  initiated  by  the  Roerich  Museum  in  the 
United  States,  and  which  has  as  its  object  the  universal  adoption  of  a  flag, 
already  designed  and  generally  known,  in  order  thereby  to  preserve  in  any  time 
of  danger  all  nationally  and  privately  owned  immovable  monuments  wliicl 
form  the  cultural  treasure  of  i)eoples. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  appointed  a  special  committee  on  the  Roerich  Pact, 
which  presented  the  following  report  at  an  early  date: 


The  committee  api)ointed  by  the  Governing  Board  to  report  on  the  steps  that 
might  be  taken  by  the  Pan  American  Union  to  contribute  to  the  realization  of 
the  idea  originally  expressed  by  Professor  Nicholas  Roerich  and  incorporated  in 
the  Pact  for  the  Protection  of  Artistic  and  Scientific  Institutions  and  Historic 
Monuments,  the  adoption  of  which  was  recommended  to  the  nations  of  America 
by  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States,  has  the  honor  to 
report  as  follows: 

The  committee  has  taken  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  instrument  origi- 
nallj’  proposed  by  Professor  Roerich  as  a  universal  pact  and  given  them  the 
form  of  an  inter-American  draft  treaty,  which  is  herewith  submitted  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Board. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  Governments,  members  of  the  Union, 
be  asked  to  grant  their  representatives  on  the  Board  plenary  powers  to  subscribe 
to  the  pact,  which  is  to  be  signed  on  April  14,  1935,  or  at  an  earlier  date  to  be 
determined  by  the  Board  if  all  its  members  have  received  plenary  powers  before 
April  14,  1935. 

After  April  14,  1935,  the  paet  will  be  open  to  accession  by  nonsignatory  States. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
April  4,  1934. 


(S)  Pedro  M.  Arcaya 

Minister  of  Venezuela. 
(S)  R.  J.  Alfaro 

Minister  of  Panama. 
(8)  Roberto  D.  Melendez 

Charge  d’ Affaires  of  El  Salvador. 


The  treaty  in  its  final  form  was  submitted  to  the  Governing  Board 
by  the  same  committee  on  April  3,  1935,  with  the  following  report: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Roerich  Pact  for 
the  Protection  of  Artistic  and  Scientific  Institutions  and  Historical  Monuments, 
have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Governing  Board  the  instrument  in  the  form  in 
which  it  will  be  opened  to  signature  and  deposited  in  the  Pan  American  Union 
on  April  14,  1935. 
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The  committee  has  made  a  slight  verbal  modification  in  the  preamble.  This 
change  consists  in  the  insertion  of  the  text  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Seventh 
Conference  instead  of  transcribing  the  phraseology  of  said  resolution  as  had  been 
done  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  preamble.  As  the  recommendation  of  the  con¬ 
ference  was  the  origin  of  this  treaty  the  committee  believes  it  desirable  that  it 
be  inserted  textually  in  the  preamble. 

The  committee  in  order  to  express  clearly  the  idea  of  the  resolution  of  the 
conference,  that  this  treaty  is  to  apply  in  time  of  i>eace,  as  well  as  in  war,  has 
stated  this  fact  in  the  preamble  and  in  the  third  paragrai)h  of  Article  I. 

The  other  modification  which  the  committee  suggests  in  the  drafting  of  Article 
VI  of  the  treaty  is  the  omission  of  the  words  “meml)ers  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.”  The  omission  of  this  phrase  would  leave  the  treaty  open  to  the  signa¬ 
ture,  accession,  or  adherence,  of  other  States.  In  suggesting  this  change  the 
committee  had  in  view  the  fact  that  the  pact  was  originally  conceived  as  a  treaty 
open  to  the  signature  or  accession  of  all  countries,  that  that  was  the  form  and  the 
scope  of  the  Pact  which  the  Seventh  Conference  had  under  consideration  in 
making  its  recommendation,  and  that  as  the  Pact  contains  principles  of  universal 
value  and  utility,  the  purpose  of  the  treaty  can  l)e  more  completely  achieved  if 
it  be  opened  to  the  signature,  accession,  or  adherence  of  all  States.  Under  analo¬ 
gous  circumstances  and  for  similar  reasons,  the  Supervisory  Committee  recom¬ 
mended,  and  the  Governing  Board  resolved,  to  open  to  the  accession  of  all  States 
the  Convention  on  the  Nationality  of  Women. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

February  6,  1935. 


(S)  Pedro  M.  Arcaya, 

Minister  of  Venezuela. 
(S)  R.  J.  Alfaro, 

Minister  of  Panama. 
(S)  Hector  David  Castro, 

Minister  of  El  Salvador. 


TREATY  ON  THE  PROTECTION  OF  ARTISTIC  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  HISTORIC  MONUMENTS 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  animated  by  the  purpose  of  giving  conventional 
form  to  the  postulates  of  the  Resolution  approved  on  Deeember  16,  1933,  by  all 
the  States  represented  at  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  held  at  Montevideo,  which  recommended  to  “the  Governments  of  Ameriea 
which  have  not  yet  done  so  that  they  sign  the  ‘Roerich  Pact’,  initiated  by  the 
Roerich  Museum  in  the  United  States,  and  which  has  as  its  object,  the  universal 
adoption  of  a  flag,  already  designed  and  generally  known,  in  order  thereby  to 
preserve  in  any  time  of  danger  all  nationally  and  privately  owned  immovable 
monuments  which  form  the  cultural  treasure  of  peoples”,  have  resolved  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  that  end  in  view,  and  to  the  effect  that  the  treasures  of 
culture  be  respected  and  protected  in  time  of  war  and  in  peace,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles: 

ARTICLE  I 

The  historic  monuments,  museums,  scientific,  artistic,  educational  and  cultural 
institutions  shall  be  considered  as  neutral  and  as  such  respected  and  protected 
by  belligerents. 
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The  same  respect  and  protection  shall  be  due  to  the  personnel  of  the  institutions 
mentioned  above. 

The  same  respect  and  protection  shall  be  accorded  to  the  historic  monuments, 
museums,  scientific,  artistic,  educational  and  cultural  institutions  in  time  of 
peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

ARTICLE  II 

The  neutrality  of,  and  protection  and  respect  due  to,  the  monuments  and 
institutions  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  shall  be  recognized  in  the  entire 
expanse  of  territories  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  each  of  the  signatory  and 
acceding  States,  without  any  discrimination  as  to  the  State  allegiance  of  said 
monuments  and  institutions.  The  respective  Governments  agree  to  adopt  the 
measures  of  internal  legislation  necessary  to  insure  said  protection  and  respect. 

ARTICLE  III 

In  order  to  identify  the  monuments  and  institutions  mentioned  in  article  I, 
use  may  be  made  of  a  distinctive  flag  (red  circle  with  a  triple  red  sphere  in  the 
circle  on  a  white  background)  in  accordance  with  the  model  attached  to  this 
treaty. 

ARTICLE  IV 

The  signatory  Governments  and  those  who  accede  to  this  treaty,  shall  send 
tu  the  Pan  American  Union,  at  the  time  of  signature  or  accession,  or  at  any  time 
thereafter,  a  list  of  the  monuments  and  institutions  for  which  they  desire  the 
protection  agreed  to  in  this  treaty. 

The  Pan  .American  Union,  when  notifying  the  Governments  of  signatures  or 
accessions,  shall  also  send  the  list  of  monuments  and  institutions  mentioned  in 
this  article,  and  shall  inform  the  other  Governments  of  any  changes  in  said  list. 

ARTICLE  V 

The  monuments  and  institutions  mentioned  in  article  I  shall  cease  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  recognized  in  the  present  treaty  in  case  they  are  made  use  of  for 
military  purposes. 

ARTICLE  VI 

The  States  which  do  not  sign  the  present  treaty  on  the  date  it  is  opened  for 
signature,  may  sign  or  adhere  to  it  at  any  time. 

ARTICLE  VII 

The  instruments  of  accession,  as  well  as  those  of  ratification  and  denunciation 
of  the  present  treaty,  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Pan  American  Union,  which 
shall  communicate  notice  of  the  act  of  deposit  to  the  other  signatory  or  acceding 
States. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

The  present  treaty  may  be  denounced  at  any  time  by  any  of  the  signatory  or 
acceding  States,  and  the  denunciation  shall  go  into  effect  three  months  after 
notice  of  it  has  been  given  to  the  other  signatory  or  acceding  States. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries,  after  having  deposited 
their  full  powers  found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  sign  this  treaty  on  behalf 
of  their  respective  governments,  and  affix  thereto  their  seals,  on  the  dates 
appearing  opposite  their  signatures. 
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For  the  Argentine  Republic: 

Felipe  A.  Espil.  April  15,  1935 
For  Bolivia: 

Enriqve  Finot.  April  15,  1935 

For  Brazil: 

OswALDO  Aranha.  April  15,  1935 
For  Chile: 

M.  Trucco.  April  15.  1935 

For  Colombia: 

M.  L6pez  Pl’marejo.  Ai)ril  15, 
1935 

For  Costa  Rica: 

Man.  Gonz.vlez  Z.  April  15,  1935 
For  Cuba: 

Guillermo  Patterson.  April  15, 
1935 

For  the  Dominican  Republic: 

Raf.  Brache.  April  15,  1935 

For  Ecuador: 

C.  E.  Alfaro.  April  15,  1935 

For  El  Salvador: 

Hector  David  Castro.  April  15, 
1935 

For  Guatemala: 

.\dri.vn  Recinos.  April  15,  1935 


For  Haiti: 

A.  Blanchet.  .April  15,  1935 
For  Honduras: 

M.  Paz  Baraona.  .April  15,  1935 
For  Mexico: 

F.  Castillo  N.vjera.  April  15, 
1935 

For  Nicaragua: 

Henri  De  Bavle.  .April  15,  1935 
For  Panama: 

R.  J.  Alfaro.  April  15,  1935 

For  Paraguay: 

Enrigue  Bordenave.  .April  15, 
1935 

For  Peru: 

M.  DE  Freyre  y  S.  .April  15,  1935 
For  the  United  States  of  America: 

Henry  A.  Wallace.  April  15, 
1935 

F'or  Uruguay: 

J.  Richling.  .April  15,  1935 

For  Venezuela: 

Pedro  M.  Arcaya.  .April  15,  1935 


BOUNDARY  SETTLEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  AND  HAITI 


The  Presidents  of  the.  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti  issued  on 
February  27,  1935,  a  joint  statement  concerning  the  settlement 
of  the  last  remaining  difliculties  in  connection  with  the  demarcation 
of  their  common  boundary,  of  which  statement  a  translation  follows: 

On  October  18,  1933,  in  the  border  cities  of  Dajahon  and  Ouana- 
minthe.  General  Rafael  L.  Trujillo  Molina,  President  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Dr.  Stdnio  Vincent,  President  of  Haiti,  hepin  a  series 
of  direct  personal  conversations  with  the  purpose  of  agreeing  on  a 
plan  to  end  difficulties  in  marking  the  boundary  line  between  the 
two  republics,  under  way  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  January  21, 
1929. 

These  conversations  were  successfully  continued,  first  in  Port-au- 
Prince  during  the  visit  of  President  Trujillo  Molina  to  Haiti  last 
November,  then  in  Santo  Domingo  in  February  of  this  year,  where 
President  Vincent  was  the  guest  of  honor  of  the  Dominican  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people.  All  but  one  of  the  matters  pending  were  decided 
in  Port-au-Prince,  and  that  was  satisfactorily  resolved  in  Santo 
Domingo.  The  long-standing  and  vexatious  boundary  question  has 
thus  been  happily  settled  and  the  clauses  of  the  1929  treaty  have  been 
scrupulously  observed. 

The  difficulties  arising,  as  stated  in  report  no.  89  of  the  Commission 
to  Demarcate  the  Dominican-Haitian  Boundary,  were  the  following: 

1.  The  source  of  the  Libon  River. 

2.  The  boundary  line  to  the  Artibonite  River  from  marker  no.  805 
on  the  road  from  Restauracion  to  Banica. 

3.  The  boundary  line  between  San  Pedro  and  Fort  Cachiman. 

4.  The  boundary  line  between  the  source  of  the  Carrizal  River, 
Rancho  de  las  Mujeres,  and  Canada  Miguel. 

5.  The  boundary  line  between  Gros-Mare  and  the  source  of  the 
P^demales  River. 

It  w'as  agreed  to  solve  these  problems  as  follows: 

1.  The  headwaters  or  source  of  the  Libon  River  was  fixed  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Marigoyenne  and  T4n6bres  Rivers,  the  waters 
from  that  point  downstream  being  known  as  the  Libdn  River.  The 
boundary,  consequently,  will  run  straight  from  marker  no.  48  on 
Mont  Grime  to  the  head  of  the  Libdn. 

2.  The  second  difficulty  was  settled  by  the  understanding  con¬ 
cerning  the  Lamiel  protocol. 
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3.  From  the  point  SP4,  marked  by  the  Dominican-Haitian  Bound¬ 
ary  Commission,  at  the  place  known  as  San  Pedro  on  the  Macasias 
Kiver  the  line  will  continue  over  the  tops  of  the  hills,  descending 
to  Tumha  la  Rosa,  passing  through  Dame-Jeanne  Cassee  and  through 
the  cemetery  at  the  point  already  established  in  Fort  Cachiman; 
from  there  to  the  Carrizal  River  the  camino  real  (highway)  will  he 
left  in  Haitian  territory,  and  the  line  will  follow  the  Carrizal  River 
upstream  to  its  source. 

4.  The  line  will  run  from  the  source  of  the  Carrizal  to  Mare  Zephir 
(Rancho  de  las  Mujeres),  passing  by  the  house  of  Madame  Salomon, 
and  thence  to  Canada  Miguel. 

5.  The  line  will  run  from  Gros-Mare  to  the  well-defined  gorge  in 
Mare  Orange,  thence  to  Bonite  Spring,  the  headwaters  of  the  Peder- 
nales  River.  The  intermediate  boundary  markers  will  he  placed  later. 

With  the  settlement  of  these  five  difRculties  which  had  been  pending 
and  which  had  liindered  the  execution  of  the  survey  agreed  upon  by 
the  treaty  of  January  21,  1929,  the  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the 
e.xecution  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  is  definitely  ended. 

In  the  interests  of  peace  and  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship 
which  should  exist  between  countries,  the  two  Governments  con¬ 
sidered  it  advisable  to  rectify  the  1929  boundary  in  the  sector  from  the 
point  on  the  camino  real  (which  goes  from  Banica  to  Restauracion 
and  crosses  the  Libdn  River  at  Passe  Maguanne)  to  the  point  at 
which  the  camino  real  crosses  the  Artibonite  opposite  the  town  of 
Banica.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  this  rectification  should  not 
lessen  to  the  slightest  degree  nor  prejudice  at  any  time  the  ease  of 
transit  assured  in  that  section  of  the  boundary  to  Dominican  citizens 
by  the  treaty  of  January  21,  1929. 

The  two  Governments  also  agreed  to  draw  up  an  additional  protocol 
to  establish  as  the  boundary  line  between  Passe  Maguanne  and 
Banica  a  highway  on  the  banks  of  the  Libon  and  the  Artibonite 
Rivers.  The  two  Governments  will  share  in  the  expense  of  building 
the  road,  which  will  be  constructed  according  to  specifications  to  be 
determined  in  the  protocol.  Citizens  of  both  Haiti  and  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  will  be  assured  equal  rights  to  the  waters  of  these  two 
rivers  in  the  protocol  wliich  will  be  drafted  as  soon  as  the  engineers 
appointed  by  the  two  Governments  shall  have  surveyed  the  route. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
on  April  3,  the  Minister  of  Haiti,  M.  Albert  Blanchet,  addressed  his 
colleagues  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairm.\n: 

It  has  not  been  in  vain  tliat,  looking  always  towards  the  noble  ideal  of  fruitful 
peace  between  the  American  states,  we  have  established  the  excellent  custom  of 
regarding  the  21  nations  which  we  represent  as  members  of  the  great  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  family. 
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And  it  is  as  members  of  that  great  family  and  because  each  of  us  individually 
and  all  of  us  together  are  fervently  and  tirelessly  interested  in  its  welfare  and  pros¬ 
perity,  as  well  as  in  its  material,  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  moral  i)rogress,  that  we 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  rejoice  in  common  over  our  good  fortune  and  like¬ 
wise  to  feel  in  common  the  dangers  which  alarm  us  and  the  misfortunes  which 
befall  us. 

During  these  troubled  and  difficult  times  through  which  the  world  is  passing 
we  of  this  hemisphere  also  live  a  life  full  of  uncertainty,  peridexities,  and  anguish, 
a  condition  which  threatens  to  become  chronic.  Therefore  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  im])ortant  events  happening  in  the  family  i)ass  without  notice,  especially 
those  events  which  by  their  character  and  imi)ortance  transcend  the  borders  of 
our  respective  interests  and  have  the  virtue  of  encouraging  and  serving  as  a  good 
example  to  others  far  away. 

My  dear  colleagues,  I  have  the  honor — and  iiermit  me  to  add — the  great  jdeas- 
ure  of  announcing  officially,  in  the  name  of  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Haiti, 
M.  Stenio  Vincent,  and  in  the  name  of  the  i)eopteof  Haiti  as  a  whole,  that  there  is 
no  longer  a  boundary  problem,  cpiestion,  or  difficulty  between  the  Republic  of 
Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Rejmblic. 

President  Vincent  and  President  Trujillo,  embodying  the  common  asi)irations 
of  the  two  peoples  which  share  the  sovereignty  over  “the  marvellous  isle”,  have 
manfully  and  wi.sely  decided  to  put  an  end  to  the  old  and  at  times  bloody  frontier 
dispute  through  an  agretmient  negotiated  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  confidence, 
fraternal  friendship,  and  reciprocal  understanding  of  the  true  national  interests 
of  each  with  such  political  foresight  that  the  diplomatic  instrument,  even  l^efore 
lx*ing  ratified  by  the  respective  National  A.ssemblies,  received  the  unanimous 
and  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  two  Republics  which,  to  cpiote  the  felicitous 
expression  of  that  great  Dominican  prelate.  Monsignor  Nouel,  have  at  last 
“marked  the  boundary  in  order  to  efface  it.” 

The  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Kepuhlic,  Sehor  Rafael  Brache, 
then  addressed  the  Governins:  Board  in  the  following  words: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Governing  Board: 

Upon  returning  to  Washington  to  join  again  the  distinguished  rejirescntatives 
who  compose  this  Board,  I  have  lieen  overjoyed  and  filled  with  true  optimism  at 
finding  again  among  its  memliers,  ennobled  by  their  successful  work  and  sterling 
qualities,  those  who  were  my  estetuned  colleagues  in  jirevious  years  and  at  finding 
new  and  illustrious  companions  who,  like  the  former,  are  justly  recognized  as 
diplomats  of  international  repute;  and  finally  at  finding  as  chairman  of  this 
Board  His  Excellency  Secretary  Hull,  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  and 
admiring  at  the  last  F^conomie  Conference  at  London,  when  in  the  midst  of 
conflicting  interests  he  fought  as  the  most  gallant  champion  of  a  crusade  which 
sought  to  improve  the  world’s  economic  welfare  through  the  reduction  of  tariff 
barriers,  which  under  a  definite  and  rational  plan  all  nations  should  have  accepted. 

I  take  the  opportunity  which  this  meeting  offers  me  not  only  to  express  my 
happiness  at  returning  to  cooi>erate  with  you,  as  far  as  my  modest  ability  iK>rmits, 
in  the  realization  of  the  noble  ideals  which  have  made  of  this  institution  the 
sacred  edifice  where  American  Fraternity  officiates  spiritually  and  materially  on  a 
basis  of  justice  and  equality,  but  to  repeat  officially  the  text  of  the  cablegram 
which  was  sent  by  my  country’s  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr. 
Arturo  Logrono,  through  the  Dominican  Legation,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board,  and  which  says: 
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“I  take  pleasure  in  communicating  to  Your  Excellency  that  during  the  visit  of 
President  Vincent  of  Haiti  to  President  Trujillo  Molina  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  the  old  and  troublesome  boundary  question  between  the  two  Republics 
was  finally  and  completely  settled  when  through  a  direct  agreement  between  the 
two  Presidents  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  in  the  execution  of  the  boundary 
treaty  of  1929  were  solved.  Although  both  nations  are  fervent  signatories  of  the 
principal  conciliation  and  arbitration  conventions  in  effect  throughout  the  world, 
this  agreement  was  achieved  by  direct  negotiation  between  the  two  Governments, 
thanks  to  the  policy  of  understanding  and  sincere  amity  followed  by  Presidents 
Trujillo  and  Vincent.  It  constitutes  a  happy  event  which  satisfies  the  honor  and 
the  interests  of  the  two  nations  and  fully  opens  the  way  for  a  propitious  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  cultural  and  economic  relations  between  the  two  Republics.  Presi¬ 
dent  Trujillo,  feeling  proud  of  the  fruitful  effort  which  he  has  made  for  the  peace 
of  his  country,  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  has  considered  this  an  appropri¬ 
ate  occasion  to  address  the  Presidents  of  the  Spanish  American  nations  suggesting 
the  use  of  their  good  offices  in  fraternal  and  concerted  action  with  a  view  to 
inducing  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  to  end  the  armed  struggle  which  unfortunately 
stains  with  blood  one  of  the  richest  regions  of  South  America  and  to  seek  a 
solution  of  the  tragic  controversy  by  pacific  means.” 

The  press  of  all  nations  has  given  extensive  publicity  and  high  praise  to  both 
Republics  for  the  amicable  solution  of  this  question. 

The  executives  of  all  countries,  the  foreign  offices  of  all  Gov'ernments,  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  other 
persons  and  institutions  that  labor  fervently  for  the  maintenance  of  universal 
peace  have  sent  congratulatory  messages  to  President  Trujillo  and  the  Dominican 
Foreign  Office  on  the  occasion  of  the  happy  and  definite  settlement  of  its  boundary 
problem.  The  answers  given  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Spanish  American  nations 
to  the  opportune  message  of  President  Trujillo  suggesting  the  joint  and  fraternal 
offer  of  their  good  offices  so  that  the  sister  Republics  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
may  put  an  end  to  the  bloody  armed  struggle  of  annihilation  have  likewise  been 
satisfactory  because  of  their  manifest  spirit  of  solidarity. 

On  declaring  with  patriotic  emotion  that  I  am  proud  that  my  country,  geo¬ 
graphically  small  but  great  and  glorious  in  history,  has  happily  solved  its  old 
boundary  problem,  I  may  properly  add  at  this  time  and  in  this  place  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Trujillo  Molina  and  President  Vincent  have  become  worthy  not  only  of  the 
legitimate  recognition  and  gratitude  of  their  fellow  citizens  but  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  world  as  well,  because  they  have  contributed  with  their  noble  example  to 
stimulate  and  orient  the  pacifist  tendencies  which  unfortunately  seem  to  be  waver¬ 
ing  in  Africa  and  the  Far  East  and  perhaps  have  been  completely  defeated  in  a 
large  portion  of  continental  Europe. 

President  Trujillo  Molina,  a  brilliant  soldier  in  war,  has  also  proved  with  the 
eloquence  of  deeds  that  he  is  a  glorious  soldier  in  peace.  In  his  firm  love  of  peace 
he  has  not  only  supported  all  initiatives  seeking  to  encourage  and  maintain  inter¬ 
national  harmony  but  as  an  admirer  of  the  apostles  of  that  ideal  suggested  the 
name  of  His  Excellency  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  for  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  recognition  of  the  sincere  devotion  with  which  this  great  statesman 
has  followed  that  noble  ideal. 

On  this  day  which  will  be  a  happy  recollection  for  me,  I  express  my  most  sin¬ 
cere  wishes  for  the  reestablishment  and  strengthening  of  peace  in  all  the  world, 
and  especially  in  the  nations  of  the  New  World,  since  America  is  destined  to  be 
and  no  doubt  will  be  the  great  sanctuary  and  the  last  stronghold  in  which, 
stricken  down  in  defense  of  suffering  humanity,  civilization  may  take  refuge,  if  a 
crisis  comes  when  good  judgment  and  faith  in  a  pitying  Christ  are  lacking  and 
we  fail  to  pray:  ‘ ‘ Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.” 
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The  Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  Sefior  Manuel  Gonzalez  Z.,  then 
presented  the  following  resolution; 

Whereas,  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  sister  nations  and  twin  daugli- 
ters  of  ancient  Hispaniola,  beloved  of  the  Great  Admiral  and  the  final  resting 
place  of  his  venerated  bones,  have  just  settled  their  long  standing  boundary 
controversy  by  the  honorable  means  of  a  direct  fraternal  understanding;  and 
Whereas,  this  act  of  noble  altruism  constitutes  an  instructive  precedent  of 
deep  moral  significance  for  the  nations  of  this  continent  where,  unfortunately, 
boundary  questions  have  frequently  given  rise  to  great  evils  and  profound 
enmities  motivating  in  many  cases  armed  strife  in  which  entire  generations  have 
been  sacrificed,  thus  implanting  hatred  and  rancor  between  nations  called  by 
their  common  origin  and  their  natural  destiny  to  live  in  perfect  harmony  to  the 
Ixjncfit  of  all  and  to  their  common  increase  in  greatness; 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  sincerely  rejoicing  in  the 
news  of  this  felicitous  event. 

Resolves: 

To  send  to  the  j)cople  and  Governments  of  the  sister  nations  of  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  its  cordial  congratulations  in  the  hope  that  the  shining 
example  which  they  have  set  may  serve  as  an  example  whenever  similar  disputes 
may  arise  between  the  nations  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  Director  General  is  requested  to  transmit  this  resolution  to  the  Ministries 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  nations  concerned  and  to  cause  it  to  be  published  in  the 
next  issues  of  the  Bulletin  of  this  institution. 

In  laying  the  resolution  before  the  Board  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull, 
chairman,  said: 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  just  a  word  expressive  of  the  deep  satisfaction  I 
know  each  of  us  and  our  respective  governments  feel  at  this  heartening  news  that 
two  of  our  sister  Republics  have  had  a  will  to  peace,  and  a  disposition  for  the  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  of  a  long-standing  boundary  question,  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
have  been  able  to  come  together  in  a  spirit  of  justice,  fair  dealing,  and  fair  play, 
and  to  work  out  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  adjustment.  Just  now  when  so  many 
other  governments,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  seemingly  unable  to  come 
together  in  this  spirit,  at  least  to  the  extent  necessary  to  make  possible  the  i^eace- 
ful  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  differences,  the  example  which  these  two  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  are  setting  should  make  a  deep  impression  in  every  foreign  office, 
in  every  capital  of  the  world.  I  know  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  Board  when  I  say  that  W'e  join  in  extending  our  most  enthusiastic  congratula¬ 
tions,  and  in  paying  the  tribute  of  our  admiration  to  these  two  sister  Republics 
who,  amidst  all  the  fog  and  confusion  that  pervades  international  affairs  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  world,  have  set  this  splendid  example.  I  hope  that  it  may  be 
long  remembered,  and  that  each  of  us  will  take  pains  to  keep  it  alive  wherever 
we  go. 

I  suggest  that  the  members  of  this  Board  signify  their  assent  by  rising.  The 
resolution  is  unanimously  agreed  to  and  the  Director  General  will  forward  this 
resolution  to  the  Governments  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  of  Haiti. 

After  the  resolution  had  been  adopted,  the  Minister  of  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  graciously  said  to  the  Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  “I  wish 
to  e.xpress  to  you,  my  dear  Doctor,  whose  soul  is  white,  as  white  as 
the  ideals  of  peace  wdiich  you  have  always  advocated,  the  most  sincere 
thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Dominican  people,  of  my  Government,  and 
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of  President  Trujillo  Molina.  I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  also  to 
His  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hull,  for  his  beautiful  and 
significant  remarks,  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Board  for  the  cordial 
manner  in  which  they  have  accepted  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 
Minister  of  Costa  Rica.” 

The  Minister  of  Haiti  also  extended  to  the  Minister  the  thanks  of 
both  his  Government  and  himself  for  the  resolution. 

Referring  to  the  boundary  settlement  between  the  two  countries 
the  President  of  the  United  States  described  it  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  statesmanship  and  international  achievement.  The 
President  of  Bolivia  praised  the  true  Americam  spirit  shown,  and  the 
President  of  Costa  Rica  commended  the  solution  of  the  boundary 
(piestion  which  had  divided  the  two  nations  for  91  years.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Ecuador  considered  it  a  magnificent  monument  erected  as  a 
tribute  to  cooperation,  racial  vigor,  and  the  great  destiny  which  his¬ 
tory  reserves  for  the  American  continent.  The  President  of  El  Sal¬ 
vador  expressed  his  deep  rejoicing  at  so  notable  an  event,  and  the 
President  of  Guatemala  declared  it  to  be  a  noble  and  patriotic  example 
of  civic  virtue  given  to  the  world  and  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  America 
by  the  two  Chief  Executives.  The  President  of  Nicaragua  said  that 
the  happy  conclusion  of  the  boundary  question  by  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Haiti  had  helped  to  stabilize  peace  in  America.  The 
President  of  Panama  described  it  as  a  lofty  example  of  Americanism, 
and  the  President  of  Paraguay  as  a  superlative  manifestation  of 
concord.  The  President  of  Venezuela  expressed  his  heartfelt  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  example  which  the  two  nations  and  their  distinguished 
Presidents  had  set.  And  finally  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  declared  that  the  settlement  arrived  at  is  a  most  significant 
event  in  Pan  American  annals  and  clearly  demonstrates  that  good  will 
among  neighbors  will  surmount  any  difference  arising  between  them. 

Messages  of  congratulation  were  also  received  from  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  President  of  Spain,  and  the  Pan  American  Union. 


Copyricfat  by  Harris  A  Ewinc. 

ins  EXCELLENCY  SENOR  DON  MIOCEL  LOPEZ  PUMAREJO, 

ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  COLOMBIA  TO 
THE  L’NITED  STATES  AND  MEMBER  OF  THE  OOVERNINO  BOARD 
OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


SENOR  don  MIGUEL  LOPEZ  PUMAREJO 
MINISTER  OF  COLOMBIA  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

SENOR  Don  Miguel  Lopez  Punmrejo,  the  newly  appointed  Minister 
I  of  Colombia  to  the  United  States,  presented  his  letters  of  credence 
to  President  Roosevelt  on  April  15,  1935.  Upon  receiving  them  the 
President  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  had  very  happy  memories  of 
the  visit  of  President  Alfonso  Lopez  to  this  country  and  of  his  own 
visit  to  Colombia. 

Sehor  Lopez  Pumarejo  was  horn  in  Honda,  a  village  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Tolima,  on  August  11,  1892.  Owing  to  the  limited  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  of  the  town,  he  and  his  brothers  received  their  early 
training  from  their  mother  and  from  private  tutors.  Later  the 
family  moved  to  Bogota,  where  he  attended  the  Colegio  de  Bernal. 
After  graduating  with  honors  from  that  school,  he  was  sent  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  attended  (’hestnut  Hill  Academy,  Worcester 
Academy  and  Manhattan  College,  New  York  City.  His  education 
was  completed  in  Dr.  Schmidt’s  Institute  in  Saint  Gall,  Switzer¬ 
land.  He  then  returned  to  Colombia,  where  as  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Pedro  A.  Lopez  y  Cia.  he  entered  the  coffee  business. 

In  1923  Senor  Lopez  Pumarejo  became  interested  in  transportation 
and  agriculture,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  until  1930,  when  he  was 
appointed  New*  York  representative  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Coffee  Growers  of  Colondna,  a  position  which  he  was  holding  when 
appointed  to  the  diplomatic  post  he  now  fills.  On  March  6,  1935, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Green  Coffee  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Inc.,  a  luncheon  was  given  in  his  honor  by  the  friends  there  with  whom 
he  had  had  business  relations  for  the  past  five  years.  On  the  14th 
of  the  same  month  he  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by 
the  Colombia-American  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Colombian 
colony  in  New  York,  at  which  he  w'as  made  honorary  president  of 
the  former  organization. 

Wliile  in  Colombia,  Senor  Ldpez  Pumarejo  was  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bogota,  representative  in  the  National 
Congress,  member  of  the  municipal  council  of  Bogota,  rector  (dean) 
of  the  Law  School  of  the  Universidad  Libre,  founder  of  the  Gimnasio 
Femenino,  and  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Gimnasio 
Moderno  in  Bogota.  (The  tw'o  latter  are  secondary  schools  for  girls 
and  boys,  respectively.)  He  w'as  also  a  charter  member  of  the 
Country  and  Rotary  Clubs  and  a  member  of  the  Gun  and  Jockey  Clubs. 

The  diplomatic  representative  of  Colombia  represents  lus  country 
on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY* 


By  Cordell  Hull 

Secretnnj  of  Slate  of  the  United  Stales  and  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Hoard  of  the 
Pan  American  Union 

IT  is  a  real  privilege  to  say  a  lew  words  on  this  day  dedicated  to 
Pan  Americanism; — a  day  which  lias  come  to  have  a  vital  meaning 
to  all  the  Republics  of  the  western  world.  I  find  true  inspiration  in 
the  thought  that  tonight  my  words  are  carried  by  short  wave  to  the 
uttermost  confines  of  the  American  continent  and  I  desire  to  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  send  a  warm  word  of  greeting  to  my 
friends  and  listeners  throughout  the  Americas. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  tliis  year’s  celebration  of  Pan 
American  Day  comes  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  Pan  American 
cooperation  gives  evidence  of  unusual  strength.  The  recent  con¬ 
ference  at  Montevideo  gave  to  the  world  the  inspiring  spectacle  of 
the  assembled  delegates  of  the  American  Republics  endeavoring  to 
bring  to  an  end  an  unliappy  conflict  between  two  sister  nations. 
Although  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  an  agreement  between  the 
contending  parties,  the  spirit  of  continental  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  which  was  demonstrated  by  these  efforts  must 
be  a  source  of  unending  satisfaction  to  every  one  interested  in  the 
Pan  Ameiican  movement. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  and  one  which  means  much  to  tlie  future  of 
Pan  Americanism  that  the  nations  of  this  continent  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  calls  for  national  readjust¬ 
ments  and  even  sacrifices  quite  as  significant  and  ofttimes  more 
difficult  to  accept  than  those  called  for  by  war.  We  have  heretofore 
regarded  peace  as  something  essentially  negative,  merely  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  conflict.  The  American  Republics  are  now  beginning  to 
see  that  to  guarantee  peace,  nations  must  be  willing  to  meet  inter¬ 
national  differences  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  even  at  times  to 
make  positive  sacrifices.  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  this  fact  in 
the  recent  negotiations  between  Colombia  and  Peru  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  difficulties  that  arose  between  them.  Both  nations  have 
shown  not  only  a  desire  but  a  determination  to  reestablish  close  and 
friendly  relations,  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  America.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  has  been  heartening  to  observe  the  statesmanship  shown 
by  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic  in  recently  adjusting  their 
long  standing  boundary  question. 

1  Address  delivered  at  the  concert  of  Latin  American  music  which  took  place  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
on  April  15,  1935. 
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And  finally,  may  I  refer  further  to  a  third  princijde.  which  the 
American  nations  are  {jradually  brin^ingj  to  fruition,  namely,  the 
elimination  of  artificial  harriei-s  to  inter-American  trade.  The  stand¬ 
ards  set  by  the  Montevideo  Conference,  the  refjional  trade  treaties 
negotiated  between  various  American  states,  the  reciprocal  trade 
treaties  now  being  negotiated  by  this  Government  with  a  number  of 
other  American  countries,  all  point  not  only  toward  a  freer  move¬ 
ment  of  goods  between  the  American  Republics,  but  to  the  gradual 
elimination  of  the  international  irritation  that  inevitably  accom¬ 
panies  artificial  trade  barriers.  The  nations  of  the  western  world 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  injury  which  these  barriers  are 
inflicting  on  national  progress  and  prosperity.  Where  other  sections 
of  the  world  have  failed,  America  must  and  will  succeed.  The  recent 
progress  in  eliminating  the  obstacles  to  commerce  is  but  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  larger  results  that  we  must  accomplish  in  the  immediate 
future.  With  the  new  spirit  now  prevailing  no  one  can  entertain 
doubts  as  to  the  idtimate  success  of  our  efforts. 

The  economic  discussions  between  representatives  of  the  American 
govermnents  will  be  continued  in  May  next,  when  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Commercial  Conference  meets  at  Buenos  Aires  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  adopted  at  Montevideo.  The  oi^anizing  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  govermnent  of  Argentina,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Saavedra  Lamas,  has  been  active¬ 
ly  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  the  conference,  and  it  is  con¬ 
fidentially  expected  that  the  discussions  will  give  added  impetus  to 
the  removal  of  e.xisting  barriers  and  will  stimulate  commerce  between 
the  Re])ublics  of  America. 

Movements  for  international  cooperation  necessarily  advance 
slowly,  but  if  we  look  back  upon  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
founding  of  the  Pan  .iVmerican  Union  we  begin  to  realize  not  only  the 
important  accomplislunent  of  the  past  but  also  the  larger  promise  of 
the  future.  We  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

May  I  here  venture  the  opinion  that  perhaps  all  of  the  statesmen 
and  civic  leaders  of  tliis  hemisphere  have  not  yet  fully  realized  the 
far-reacliing  nature  and  effects  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  21  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  at  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American 
States  at  Monte\adeo. 

At  the  very  moment  when  skeptics  in  other  parts  of  the  world  were 
proclaiming  the  entire  futility  of  international  conferences,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  at  Montevideo  were  demonstrating  the  complete  success 
of  the  international  conference  as  a  means  of  settling  v  ital  questions 
and  of  international  cooperation  in  countless  ways  to  their  vast 
mutual  benefit.  After  international  conferences  at  London  and 
Geneva  had  failed  to  function  at  all  effectively  in  the  face  of  the  chaotic 
economic  world  conditions  wliich  obtained,  and  under  the  existing 
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threat  to  tlie  peace  of  the  world,  the  historic  conference  at  Monte¬ 
video  with  singular  unanimity  proclaimed  the  one  existing  compre¬ 
hensive  program  for  business  recovery,  and  with  the  same  unanimity 
agreed  to  ratify  five  treaties  and  conv'entions  to  promote  and  maintain 
peace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Many  a  nation  is  today  continuing  to  plunge  headlong  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  extreme  nationalism,  mindless  of  its  disastrous  effects  upon 
economic  rehabilitation  and  the  promotion  of  conditions  of  peace. 
Under  this  spell  of  wild  and  mad  extremism,  nations  in  many  parts  of 
the  globe  are  arming  to  the  teeth  and  are  thus  more  securely  blocking 
business  recovery  in  the  world  at  large. 

Facing  these  suicidal  movements  and  conditions,  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  have  a  solemn  duty  and  a  marvelous  opportunity  for 
service  to  themselves  and  the  world  by  preaching  and  practicing  the 
simple  principles  necessary  to  insure  the  restoration  of  mutual  com¬ 
prehension,  friendship,  practical  economic  cooperation,  and  above  all, 
the  spirit  that  must  underlie  these  desirable  and  necessary  interna¬ 
tional  relationships.  Let  us  proclaim  anew  these  Montevideo  pro¬ 
posals  for  international  cooperation,  political,  commercial,  and 
cultural.  Let  us  appeal  to  all  nations  to  join  and  to  march  forward 
together  under  the  banner  of  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship. 

Let  those  who  repudiate  these  righteous  principles  and  seek  to 
retard  human  progress  and  to  foment  strife  and  to  provoke  war  be 
characterized  by  all  enlightened  nations  as  enemies  of  civilization  and 
as  world  outlaws. 


PLANS  FOR  THE  PAN  AMERICAN 
HIGHWAY  PROJECT 

By  E.  \V.  James 

Chief,  Division  of  Highway  Transport,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Department  of 

Agriculture 

The  first  suggestion  for  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
appears  to  have  been  made  about  1523  by  Alvaro  de  Saavedra  in  a 
report  to  the  Spanish  King,  Charles  V.  The  canal  was  opened  to 
traffic  in  1914,  almost  400  years  later.  The  first  suggestion  for  a  Pan 
American  system  of  highways  was  made  at  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  assembled  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923,* 
and  in  1933  the  first  reconnaissance  survey  of  a  feasible  continuous 
route  between  the  United  States  and  Panama  was  completed.  The 
report,  which  went  into  great  detail,  was  issued  in  December  1934 
and  is  now  available. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  authorized  the  continuation 
of  surveys  and  the  beginning  of  construction,  having  made  in  June 
1934  two  separate  appropriations  for  these  purposes  amounting  in  all 
to  $1,075,000. 

The  appropriations  are  carried  in  the  Hayden-Cartwright  Act 
(Public.  No.  393,  73d  Congress)  which  provides  for  $75,000  to  be 
e.xpended  in  continuing  the  reconnaissance  surveys  under  terms  and 
conditions  similar  to  those  governing  funds  previously  furnished,  and 
in  the  Emergency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1935,  which  under  the 
Department  of  State  title  authorizes  the  use  of  $1,000,000  for  surveys 
and  construction,  in  countries  where  reconnaissance  has  already  been 
completed,  under  conditions  of  cooperation  satisfactory  to  the 
President. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  dream  of  an  inter-American 
highway  and  of  a  system  of  roads  connecting  the  several  countries  of 
South  America  is  not  to  be  so  long  in  coming  to  realization  as  was  the 
Panama  Canal.  In  fact,  long  sections  of  highway  have  already  been 
built  and  several  of  the  Governments,  as  they  report,  have  definite 
plans  for  continuing  work  “as  rapidly  as  the  national  resources 
permit.” 

The  extension  of  the  route  into  South  America  from  Panama  City 
and  the  connecting  of  the  several  South  American  capitals  present 

>  Kesolution  on  Cooperation  in  the  Improvement  of  Communications,  Part  II,  Paragraph  8,  adopted  on 
May  12,  1923. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  8tatee. 

THE  PAN  AMERICAN  HKIIIWAY  PROJECT. 

This  rasp  nutlines  the  Reneral  route  of  the  Pan  .\raerifan  Highway  from  the  United  States-Mexiean  border 
southwartl  and  is  hatted  on  existini;  roads  and  on  reconnaissance  surveys.  Recau.se  of  the  small  scale 
of  the  ma|>,  most  of  the  alternate  routes  as  well  as  siigpesleil  ferry  connections  between  Panama  and 
South  .\merica  are  not  shown. 


interesting;  and  difficult  problems.  The  entrance  into  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  continent  by  way  of  the  Darien  region  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  at  once  introduces  the  first  difficulty. 

Probably  no  white  man  has  ever  traveled  between  Central  and 
South  America  overland.  Stephens*  refers  to  Indians  coming  to 
Esquipulas,  in  Guatemala,  from  Peru  and  Me.xico  to  attend  religious 
festivals.  He  distinctly  implies  that  the  trip  from  Mexico  was 
the  more  difficult,  leading  to  the  surmise  that  Chibchas  or  Quiches 


<  Stephens,  John  Lloyd,  “Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  .\merica,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan,”  1841.  Ste¬ 
phens  was  a  special  agent  sent  by  President  Van  Buren  of  the  United  States  to  Central  America  in  1839. 
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coming  from  the  southern  country  may  have  used  piraguas  or  other 
native  craft.  There  is  no  record  indicating  that  any  human  being, 
except  the  Indians,  has  ever  traveled  longitudinally  between  the 
present  Republic  of  Panama  and  Colombia,  South  America.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  numerous  surveys  made  to  determine  a  feasible  loca¬ 
tion  for  an  inter-oceanic  canal  in  the  areas  of  Panama  and  Darien, 
many  routes  across  the  continent  were  traveled,  but  no  party  on  any 
of  these  surveys  made  the  trip  from  Panama  to  Colombia.  Trout- 
wine  did  not,  nor  did  any  of  the  others  employed  by  Frederick  M. 
Kelly  in  his  public-spirited  efforts  to  determine  the  existence  of  a 
satisfactory  line  for  a  canal;  Selfridge  did  not,  nor  did  any  of  his 
assistants  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Government  during  the  years 
1870  to  1873;  Shunk  did  not  go  through  in  1891  w  hen  his  corps  recon- 
noitered  through  this  region  for  the  Inter-Continental  Railway.  The 
nearest  he  came  to  completing  the  trip  was  to  identify  with  a  field 
telescope  what  he  believed  to  be  the  same  low'  pass,  approached  from 
the  two  directions — from  Panama  and  Medellin,  Colombia. 

It  is  possible  that  this  part  of  the  route,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
will  have  to  be  avoided  by  means  of  a  ferry  from  Cristobal  to  Carta¬ 
gena,  to  Puerto  Colombia,  or  even  to  La  Guaira,  or  from  Titumate  to 
Xicocli  across  the  Gulf  of  Urabfi. 

In  Colombia  much  of  a  feasible  route  has  already  been  constructed 
and  is  open  to  wheeled  vehicles  during  most  of  the  year. 

If  an  overland  connection  is  made,  it  may  pass  the  settlement  of 
Rio  Sucio,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  or  go  southward 
on  the  Atrato  side  of  the  Baud6  Cordillera  and  cross  at  La  Quiebra  near 
Bolivar,  reaching  the  Cauca  at  Puente  Jeric6.  From  Rio  Sucio  a 
feasible  route  is  known  to  exist  by  Dabeiba  and  Canas  Gordas  to 
Ciudad  Antioquia,  and  over  the  western  cordillera  to  Medellin. 
From  Nicocli,  if  the  Atrato  ferry  is  there  developed,  the  route  from 
that  port  might  follow  the  old  Camino  Real  (King’s  Highw^ay)  to  the 
vicinity  of  Dabeiba,  and  thence  go  to  Medellin.  This  is  the  route, 
Nicocli  to  Medellin,  w'hich  constitutes  the  w'ell-known  Antioqueno 
project  of  the  Carretera  al  Afar  (Highway  to  the  Sea).  An  alternate 
route  from  Nicocli  would  go  by  way  of  Monteria  to  a  connection,  at 
or  near  Sincelejo,  w'ith  the  projected  Colombian  highw'ay  from  Carta¬ 
gena  across  the  plains  of  the  Province  of  Bolivar  to  the  Cauca  River 
at  Valdivia,  and  thence  by  Yarumal  to  Medellin. 

The  use  of  a  ferry  to  Cartagena  or  Puerto  Colombia  would  require 
the  same  connection  between  Cartagena  and  Medellin. 

The  remote  possibility  of  a  ferry  passage  to  La  Guaira  would  result 
in  a  quite  different  series  of  connections.  First,  the  fine  connecting 
highway  betw'een  that  port  and  Caracas  would  be  follow'ed,  then  the 
recently  completed  route  via  Valencia  to  the  Colombian  border  near 
Cijcuta.  Thence,  the  graded  road  through  Pamplona,  Malaga,  Tunja 


Photocnpb  by  St«pheii  Q.  Hayea. 


AN  OU)  SPANISH  BKIUOK  IN  COLOMBIA. 

Colombia  already  has  considerable  roa<l  mileage  which  can  be  utilized  in  the  Pan  American  Highway. 
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and  Ijos  Pueblos  to  Bojjota  would  be  used  and  a  eonneetion  made 
from  Bogota  to  the  Magdalena  via  the  Cambao  Road  or  by  Melgar 
to  Girardot.  From  the  Magdalena  the  route  would  require  a  line  to 
Ibague,  and  from  there  go  over  the  famous  Quindio  Pass  to  Armenia, 
and  thence  to  the  Cauca  River.  The  route  from  Caracas  would  follow 
what  has  come  to  be  called,  I  believe,  the  “Simon  Bolivar  Highway.” 

It  is  apparent  that  the  ('aracas  route  would  make  it  impossible  to 
include  Medellin  on  the  main  highway,  and  it  would,  of  course,  leave 
undeveloped  an  overland  route  between  the  continents.  Since  the 
Simon  Bolivar  Highway  is  so  far  advanced,  that  route  would,  in  any 
case,  constitute  an  integral  part  of  a  Pan  American  system  of  highways 
for  there  is  no  other  feasible  land  route  at  this  time  in  and  out  of 
Venezuela. 

From  Yarumal,  or  C'iudad  Anti(K|uia,  a  road  e.xists  through 
Medellin  to  Santa  Barbara,  and  from  Pereira  to  the  Ecuadorean 
frontier.  This  lies  generally  up  the  Cauca  Valley  and  through  the 
Nudo  de  Paste,  and  e.xcept  for  a  short  section  between  Santander 
and  Tunia,  much  of  the  highway  is  a  well  built  gravel  road,  especially 
around  Cali  in  the  Valle  del  Cauca. 

In  Ecuador,  from  Tulcan  at  the  Colombian  border  through  Ibarra 
to  Quito,  a  road  e.xists  over  which  buses  have  operated;  consequently 
the  general  route  of  a  highway,  at  least  as  far  as  Quito,  is  not  subject 
to  much  difference  of  opinion.  But  from  Quito  very  important  and 
entirely  different  alternatives  present  themselves. 

Even  in  the  Cauca  Valley  in  Colombia,  at  elevations  between  3,000 
and  4,000  feet,  the  line  is  in  an  interior  valley  of  the  Andes,  and  this 
still  is  the  condition  at  Quito  at  an  elevation  of  9,500  feet.  The 
decision  must  be  made  between  coming  down  from  the  high  Andes 
to  the  Pacific  coastal  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  Quito,  Ecuador,  of  Cerro 
de  Pasco  or  of  Arequipa,  Peru,  reaching  the  coast  at  Guayaquil, 
Lima,  or  Camana  (or  Mollendo),  respectively;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  remaining  in  the  Andean  cordillera  southward  from  Quito. 

It  is  not  pertinent  in  this  outline  of  possible  routes  to  enumerate 
the  alternate  considerations  applicable.  It  suffices  to  say  that  the 
coastal  route  will  mean  many  miles  where  population  is  sparse,  and 
even  where  desert  conditions  with  few  topographic  difficulties  prevail; 
while  the  upland  route  will  accommodate  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation,  connect  many  large  cities,  and  traverse  a  country  of  wonder¬ 
ful  mountain  scenery,  the  magnificence  of  which  probably  cannot  be 
equaled  on  so  extensive  and  far-flung  a  scale  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  two  thousand  miles  of  continuous  mountain  grandeur  are  beyond 
description,  almost  beyond  conception.  This  Andean  route  would 
|)robably  pass  through  Riobamba,  Cuenca,  I^oja,  Cajamarca,  Huan- 
cayo,  and  Ayacucho  to  Cuzco  and  finally  to  Puno,  at  the  northern 
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end  of  Lake  Titicaca,  where  junction  would  be  made  wdth  a  road 
from  the  coast.  ® 

Both  the  hi^h  and  the  low  lines  should  be  studied,  as  well  as  the 
supremely  difficult  links  between  them,  and  in  any  case,  the  route 
“down  the  hill”  throujrh  Arequipa  or  near  there  will  have  to  be  used 
to  connect  with  a  line  down  the  Chilean  coast. 

From  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca  above  Arequipa  a  route  is  proposed 
throufih  La  Paz,  Cochabamba,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  (the  region  of 
Green  Hell)  and  Puerto  Suarez  to  Corumba,  and  then  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Another  route  should  extend,  by  way  of  Oruro  and  Sucre, 
to  Tucuniiin  and  the  Para^juay  Valley,  Rosario  and  other  cities,  and 
Buenos  Aires. 


ROAD  Bl  ILDIXO  IN'  PERU. 

.\n  upland  route  through  Peru  would  embrace  .stretches  of  existing  road,  and  in  particular  that  from 
.\bancay  to  .\yacucho,  which  was  completed  a  few  years  ago. 


The  line  down  the  Chilean  coast,  if  it  goes  no  farther  than  Valparaiso 
will  then  turn  again  toward  the  Andes  and  cross  by  way  of  Santiago 
and  Los  Andes  to  the  well-known  city  of  Mendoza  in  Argentina.  A 
road  exists  now  between  Santiago,  Chile,  and  Mendoza,  but  like  the 
railroad  line  in  the  same  general  region,  it  is  closed  many  months  in 
the  year  by  snow. 

To  avoid  this  condition,  there  should  be  a  careful  investigation  of  a 
more  southerly  and  lower  pass  between  Puerto  Montt  and  Lake 
Nahuel  Huapi  in  “the  Switzerland  of  America”  where  a  projected 
line  is  said  to  challenge  the  world  in  beauty  of  scenery  of  all  kinds. 
It  is  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  in  a  region  of  green  forests,  lakes, 


See  page  429.  \  road  is  now  under  construction.— Editor, 


Courtmy  of  *‘Tbe  Grace  Lioc*'. 

ROAD  TUROCOH  THE  BOLIVIAN  ANDES. 

Two  routes  from  Bolivia  to  the  Atlantic  coast  are  under  consideration— one  directly  eastward  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  the  other  southward  to  Buenos  Aires. 


hills  and  mountains  that  surpass  anything  Europe  or  the  rest  of  the 
world  can  show,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  few  travelers  who  have  given 
us  accounts  of  the  region.  This  pass  to  Nahuel  Huapi  is  said  to  be 
almost  entirely  free  from  snow  even  in  the  winter  months  of  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

But,  even  if  this  southern  pass  is  developed,  the  road  should  turn 
northward  to  Mendoza,  whence  no  topographic  difficulties  remain  to 
Buenos  Aires.  The  serious  problem  in  this  area  will  be  to  locate  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  surfacing  material.  From  Mendoza  the  line  can 
take  many  directions,  the  best  probably  being  by  way  of  Villa  Maria. 

These  routes  will  provide  connections  between  all  the  South 
American  countries  except  Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  and  if  Lima  is 
included,  will  reach  their  capitals. 

The  total  mileage  from  Panama  to  Buenos  Aires  on  the  shortest 
combination  of  routes  is  approximately  6,500  miles,  and  the  total  of 
all  alternates  is  no  less  than  16,500  miles.  The  field  work  of  recon¬ 
naissance,  while  uniformly  difficult,  will  present  no  unusual  require¬ 
ments  of  organization  except  between  Panama  and  the  Atrato  River 
Valley  in  Colombia,  and  between  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  in  Bolivia 
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and  the  region  to  the  west  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Brazil.  For  these 
sections,  the  parties  will  have  to  be  especially  oi^anized  practically 
on  a  basis  for  exploration.  Many  sections,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
not  present  such  difficulties  as  have  already  been  encountered  north 
of  Panama,  as  extensive  areas  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  practically 
free  from  tree  growth  or  jungle.  There  the  difficulties  will  be  those 
of  the  desert. 

In  addition  to  the  reconnaissance  lines  enumerated  above,  the 
appropriations  now  available  provide  for  such  instrument  surveys  as 
may  he  required  in  the  countries  where  a  line  has  already  been  re- 
connoitered,  and  such  a  construction  program  as  funds  permit. 


.U'EN'IOA  RIO  BRANCO,  RIO  UE  JANEIRO. 

The  Brazilian  capital  with  its  magnificent  vistas  would  be  a  fitting  climax  for  the  Pan  .\merican  Highway. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  construction  of  a  series  of  bridges 
over  major  streams  might  well  he  undertaken  at  locations  where  e.xist- 
ing  roads  will  make  such  structures  immediately  useful  either  by  con¬ 
necting  sections  of  road  already  wholly  or  partly  improved,  or  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  continuous  extension  of  improved  roads.  There  are 
many  such  locations  along  the  reconnoitered  route,  and  it  would  be 
possible  to  select  major  structures  satisfactorily  located  in  each  of  the 
countries  concerned.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous  smaller 
bridges  w'hich  could  be  brought  into  a  construction  program  wherever 
a  country  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  building  or  rebuilding  of  an 
existing  trail  or  an  earth  road  now  passable  only  in  the  dry  season. 
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Tlie  jirofiraiu  for  instrument  surveys  may  inelude  a  eontinuous 
survey  throughout  the  lengtii  of  the  reeonnoitered  route,  omitting 
only  those  portions  already  established  either  hj'  loeal  surveys  pre¬ 
viously  made  hy  the  highway  authorities  of  the  several  countries,  or 
by  actual  construction.  In  at  least  three  of  the  Central  American 
countries,  Panama,  Costa  Rica  and  El  Salvador,  there  is  a  substantial 
mileage  included  in  these  categories.  If  desired,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  such  instrument  surveys  will  be  undertaken  at  this  time  as  may 
he  necessary  to  establish  the  suitability  of  bridge  locations,  of  sections 
of  road  proposed  for  immediate  imiirovement,  or  of  alignment  for 
gradual  and  progressive  improvement  over  a  period  of  years.  This 


CAI.nUCO  VOLCANO  IN  SOUTHERN  CHILE. 

•An  iiUernate  nmte  for  the  international  hiKhway  acros.'i  southern  Argentina  and  Chile  lies  tlirough  a 
region  of  unsurpassalde  scenery. 


last  would  assure  the  proper  location  of  all  work  done  along  the  line 
as  funds  or  labor  became  available  and  add  gradually  to  the  better- 
'  ment  of  the  route  even  though  large  sums  might  not  be  e.xpended  at 
^any  one  time.  In  one  country  at  least  it  has  been  suggested  that 
such  a  line,  once  established,  would  lead  immediately  to  the  opening 
of  a  cleared  trail  through  a  region  at  present  almost,  if  not  quite, 
impassable  even  to  pack  animals.  In  another  country  a  definite 
■^suggestion  has  been  made  for  a  program  of  minor  bridge  construc- 
^*tion  and  grade  and  alignment  improv’ements,  and  the  surfacing  of 
present  impassable  sections,  which  will  complete  an  all-weather  road 
ifrom  the  capital  to  the  boundary. 
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Tlie  actual  programs  of  botli  surveys  and  construction  will  depend 
on  the  wishes  of  the  several  governments  concerned,  inasmuch  as 
satisfactory  cooperation  on  their  part  is  indispensable,  and,  as  stated 
in  the  report  of  the  original  reconnaissance,  the  purpose  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  is  the  development  not  of  minimum  mileage,  but 
rather  of  maximum  service.  This  service  is  desirable  as  an  immediate 
return,  of  course,  hut  the  fact  should  not  he  overlooked  that  the  pro- 

!  posed  highway  may  be  considered  as  the  backbone  of  a  larger,  more 
general  extension  of  roads  for  development  purposes,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  properly  he  located  to  produce  as  great  local  and  general  bene¬ 
fits  as  possible  without  rigid  adherence  to  the  most  direct  or  shortest 

I])ossible  routes  between  major  points  of  control. 

Plans  have  already  been  made  for  reopening  a  field  office  in  Panama, 
and  the  Junta  Central  de  Caminos,  of  which  Ingeniero  Tomas  Guardia 
is  head,  has  advised  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  that 
i  the  quarters  so  generously  provided  by  the  Panamanian  Government 

I  tluring  the  original  reconnaissance  work  are  again  to  be  made  available 

I  in  the  Palacio  Nacional  in  Panama  City.  It  is  probable  that  the 

office  will  have  been  opened  by  the  time  this  article  appears. 

• 

I 


A  BUSINESS  STREET  OF  BUENOS  AIRES,  AROENTINA. 

The  completion  of  the  Pan  American  Highway  will  bring  into  closer  communication  the  capitals  of  America. 


THE  CHRIST  OF  THE  ANDES. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  boundary  treaties  between  Argentina  and  Chiie,  this  monument 
of  Christ  the  Redeemer  was  erected  in  1904  in  C spallata  Pass  on  the  boundary  between  the  two  nations. 


THE  CHRIST  OF  THE  ANDES 


By  Charles  E.  Babcock 

Librarian  of  the  Columbuit  Memorial  Library,  Pan  American  Union 

IN  the  lieart  of  the  Andes,  on  the  boundary  line  between  tlie  two 
southernmost  Republics  of  America,  stands  the  statue  known  as 
“The  Christ  of  the  Andes”,  the  right  hand  raised  as  though  pro¬ 
nouncing  a  benediction  upon  all  the  Western  Hemisphere.  For  over 
thirty-one  years  that  figure  has  been  a  cherished  symbol  of  American 
peace  and  brotherhood,  and  March  13,  the  anniversary  of  its  dedi¬ 
cation,  is  annually  celebrated  by  the  dwindling  number  of  devoted 
contributors  to  the  original  fund  for  casting  the  statue. 

Perhaps  no  statue  in  the  Westt'rn  Hemisphere,  or  even  in  the 
world,  has  caused  greater  comment,  been  described  more  at  length, 
or  given  rise  to  more  erroneous  statements,  than  this  impressive 
monument.  Other  statues  to  the  Savior  have  been  erected,  one 
on  the  highest  point  in  the  outskirts  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  another 
on  the  mountain  “El  Calvario”  at  Puerto  Varas,  Chile,  while  still 
a  third  is  being  planned  for  the  Morro  at  Arica.  But  it  is  the 
Christ  of  the  Andes  that  has  been  a  live  and  ever-interesting  topic 
and  a  mecca  for  the  traveler  since  its  dedication  in  1904.  Its  beauty 
has  been  sung  in  vei’se;  it  has  been  painted  and  photographed; 
medals  depicting  it  have  been  struck;  copies  of  it  have  been  used 
as  ornaments  and  in  jewelry;  a  small  reproduction  (about  sLx  feel 
high)  has  been  placed  in  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague  as  a  gift 
from  the  Universal  Peace  Association  of  Buenos  Aires;  but  as  yet 
no  single  article  in  English  has  given  a  complete  story  of  its  incep¬ 
tion,  creation,  and  unveiling. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century.  Pope  Leo  Xlll  issued  many  encyclicals; 
among  them  was  one,  dated  November  L  1900,  known  as  the 
Tametsi,  which  calls  for  the  consecration  of  the  entire  world  to 
Christ  the  Redeemer.  Part  of  it  reads  as  follows:  “Venerable 
brethren  .  .  .  think  it  the  chief  part  of  your  duty  to  engrave  in 
the  hearts  of  your  people  the  true  knowledge  and,  we  might  almost 
say,  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  Remember  the  words  He 
spoke:  ‘And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  Me.’”  (John  .\ii:32). 

During  the  same  year  Monsignor  Marcolino  del  Carmel  Benavente, 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  San  Juan — comprising  both  the  three 
Provinces  of  San  Luis,  San  Juan,  and  Mendoza  into  which  the 
former  Province  of  Cuyo  was  divided,  and  the  Territory  of  Neu- 
quen — proposed  in  a  pastoral  letter  the  erection  somewhere  in  the 
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mountainous  regions  of  his  see  of  a  statue  that  would  not  only  recall 
the  consecration  of  the  world  to  the  Savior,  but  also  bring  home 
to  men’s  minds  that  they,  having  been  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  Master,  should  adjust  their  political  differences  and  arrive  at 
that  mutual  understanding  wliich  is  the  very  essence  of  an  enduring 
peace. 

While  the  good  Bishop  Benavente  originated  the  idea  of  erecting 
the  statue,  much  of  the  credit  for  carrying  that  idea  out  belongs  to 
Sehora  Angela  de  Oliveira  C#zar  de  Costa,  president  of  the  Christian 
Mothers’  Association  and  founder,  in  1907,  of  the  Universal  Peace 
Society,  both  of  Buenos  Aires.  It  was  through  her  efforts  that 
money  was  obtained  for  casting  the  statue  after  the  model  by  Mateo 
Alonso,  a  young  sculptor  of  great  promise,  and  that  it  was  finished 
by  1903  and  placed  temporarily  in  the  Colegio  Lacordaire,  an  insti¬ 
tution  controlled  by  the  Dominican  order  to  which  the  bishop 
belonged.  The  original  intention  was  to  e.xhibit  the  statue  at  the 
college  until  sufficient  funds  should  be  secured  for  its  eventual  erec¬ 
tion  near  Puente  del  Inca,  in  the  Argentine  Andes. 

Early  in  1903  the  series  of  peace  i)acts  and  boundary  treaties 
between  .iVrgentina  and  Chile  was  concluded  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
the  presence  of  the  Chilean  commission  was  the  occasion  for  great 
celebration  in  the  Argentine  capital.  Two  of  the  series  have  received 
world  wide  attention.  One  was  the  treaty  whereby  both  nations 
agreed  “to  submit  to  arbitration  all  questions  of  whatever  nature 
wliich  from  whatever  cause  may  arise  between  them,  in  so  far  as 
they  do  not  affect  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  one  or 
the  other  country”.  The  other  was  a  convention  on  naval  arma¬ 
ments,  the  first  to  involve  the  renunciation  of  war  vessels  already 
ordered:  “The  Governments  of  Chile  and  Argentina  desist  from 
acquiring  the  vessels  of  war  which  they  have  in  construction  and 
from  henceforth  making  new  acquisitions.  Both  Governments 
agree,  moreover,  to  reduce  their  respective  fleets,  for  which  object 
they  will  continue  to  exert  themselves  until  they  arrive  at  an  under¬ 
standing  which  shall  establish  a  just  balance  [of  strength]  between 
the  said  fleets.” 

Senora  de  Costa  felt  that  the  conclusion  of  these  treaties  should  be 
commemorated  in  tangible  form,  and  it  occurred  to  her  that  not 
only  would  the  statue  of  Christ  the  Redeemer  be  most  appropriate 
for  the  purpose,  but  also  it  would  be  assured  a  more  suitable  location. 
She  therefore  suggested  to  President  Julio  A.  Roca  of  Argentina  and 
members  of  the  Chilean  commission  that  the  statue  be  placed 
somewhere  on  the  common  boundary  line  as  a  perpetual  reminder 
of  the  peace  so  auspiciously  established  between  the  two  countries. 
The  suggestion  was  finally  adopted,  although  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  she  was  able  to  persuade  those  in  authority. 
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The  site  Hnnlly  chosen  for  it  was  the  I'spallata  Pass,  300  feet 
below  the  summit  and  13,780  feet  above  sea  level.  It  was  from  this 
point,  between  the  giant  peaks  of  Tupungato  and  Aconcagua,  that 
soldiers  of  San  Martin’s  victorious  army  first  viewed  the  country 
they  were  on  their  way  to  aid  in  achieving  that  independence  so 
ardently  desired  by  all  South  America.  Before  the  construction  of 
the  railway  between  Argentina  and  Chile  (opened  April  5,  1910,  and 
made  possible  by  boring  the  Transandine  tunnel  through  the  moun¬ 
tain)  this  pass  was  the  regular  route  for  travelers  between  the  two 
countries;  the  road  over  it  was  known  as  the  “Camino  de  las  Cuevas” 
in  Ai^entina,  and  as  the  *‘Camino  de  los  Andes”  in  Chile.  On  the 
pass  there  are  now  a  meteorological  station,  established  by  the 
Argentine  Government,  and  a  radio  and  weather  station  belonging 
to  the  Pan  American  Aiiways.  About  300  feet  from  the  border 
there  is  also  a  small  stone  hut,  the  Bermejo,  where  before  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  railroad  the  traveler  forced  to  spend  the  night  en 
route  in  this  windy,  cold,  bleak,  stony  region  could  find  shelter 
when  he  was  unable  to  reach  more  comfortable  lodgings  at  Puente 
del  Inca,  1,650  feet  below  on  the  Argentine  side.  Those  who  visit 
the  site  today  usually  do  so  either  from  the  nearest  railway  station 
of  Las  Cuevas,  appro.ximately  two  miles  away,  or  from  Puente  del 
Inca,  where  mineral  baths  and  winter  sports  attract  many  besides 
those  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  statue.  Pope  Pius  X  wrote  to  Senora 
de  Costa,  in  a  letter  dated  June  7,  1908:  “We  grant  seven  years’ 
indulgence  to  those  devout  pilgrims  who  visit  the  site  where  the 
image  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Redeemer  has  been  erected.” 

The  moving  of  the  statue  to  the  site  chosen  was  difficult.  It  had 
to  be  sliipped  by  rail  over  750  miles  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Mendoza, 
and  from  there  hauled  115  miles  over  the  mountains  by  mules. 
Sefior  Molina  Civit,  an  engineer  attached  to  the  Roads  and  Bridges 
Inspection  Service  of  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Public  Works  was 
assigned  to  the  task.  After  consulting  with  the  sculptor  and  examin¬ 
ing  the  statue  as  it  stood  in  the  Colegio  Lacordaire,  he  decided  to 
construct  for  it  a  cement  base  of  the  same  shape  as  the  original 
designed  by  Senor  Alonso,  but  larger  and  reinforced  with  steel. 
As  a  final  finish,  a  tliin  mixture  of  cement  and  sand  was  used  as  a 
coating  to  give  the  effect  of  a  large  boulder.  The  base  was  finished  on 
February  15,  1904.  Details  of  the  erection  of  the  statue  were 
entrusted  to  the  sculptor,  who  completed  the  work  early  in  March. 
The  sum  of  40,000  pesos  was  contributed  by  the  Government  of 
Argentina  toward  meeting  the  costs  of  transportation  and  erection. 

The  statue  is  a  gigantic  figure  of  Christ  26  feet  high,  the  right  hand 
raised,  the  left  clasping  a  cross  which  extends  5  feet  above  the  head. 
The  figure  is  facing  the  northwest,  as  though  sighting  the  boundary 
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line  between  Arp:entina  and  C’liile;  it  stands  upon  a  {jranite  hemisphere 
5  feet  liifrh  and  weifrhinfr  14  tons,  upon  whose  surface  the  continents 
are  set  in  bronze.  Chile  and  Ai-pentina  appear  just  below  the  right 
foot  of  the  figure.  The  hemisphere  rests  in  turn  on  the  22-foot  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  base.  Through  the  center  of  the  whole  monument 
is  a  steel  support  e.xtending  to  the  head  of  the  statue.  Photographs 
available  indicate  that  some  changes  were  made  in  the  statue  when 
it  was  set  in  its  final  location.  When  on  e.xhibition  in  Buenos  Aires, 
the  figure  had  a  nimbus  and  the  cross  was  evidently  of  wood.  Wlien 
erected  the  nimbus  was  omitted  and  a  different  cross,  also  evidently 
of  wood,  was  installed.  At  a  later  date  this  was  replaced  by  one  of 
metal  which  was  damaged  a  few  years  afterward  during  a  terrific 
cyclone.  A  close  e.xamination  of  the  cross  as  it  appears  at  present 
shows  where  it  was  repaired  by  welding. 

The  dedication  of  the  statue  was  planned  as  the  clima.x  to  a  long 
series  of  official  and  private  functions  held  in  both  countries  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  peace  between  the  peoples  of  the 
two  nations.  Both  countries  ordered  medals  struck  to  commemorate 
the  ceremonies,  which  were  set  for  March  13,  1904.  At  a  preliminary 
ceremony  held  in  Buenos  Aires  on  March  5,  Senora  de  Costa  was 
presented  with  one  of  the  Ai^entine  medals  in  the  Bishop’s  Palace. 

A  few  days  later  a  large  group  of  government  officials,  soldiers,  and 
civilians  from  both  countries  gatliered  in  Puente  del  Inca  to  witness 
the  ceremony.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  tlie  liotel  there  had  the 
appearance  of  an  encampment  from  the  number  of  tents  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  throng.  . 

At  the  appointed  hour  over  3,000  persons  gatliered  at  the  foot  of  the 
statue,  where  a  field  altar  had  been  erected.  The  special  committees 
representing  Argentina  and  Chile  arrived  early  at  the  statue,  and  the 
ceremonies  began  with  salutes  fired  by  tlie  soldiers  of  both  nations 
standing  in  military  formation  500  feet  apart,  the  Cliileans  on  Ai^en- 
tine  soil,  the  Argentines  on  Chilean.  The  roar  of  the  salutes  vibrated 
from  peak  to  peak  and  echoed  and  re-echoed  until  it  seemed  as  though 
the  mountains  themselves  would  be  rent  asunder.  Tlien  followed  the 
playing  of  tlie  national  anthems  by  bands  from  the  two  countries 
and  long  rivas,  first  for  the  two  Republics  and  then  for  Presidents 
Riesco  of  Chile  and  Roca  of  Argentina.  Next  a  mass  was  sung  by 
Monsignor  Mariano  Antonio  h^spinosa.  Archbishop  of  Buenos  Aires, 
assisted  by  Chilean  prelates.  Speeches  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  Pablo  Cabrera,  an  Argentine  priest  and  scholar; 
Dr.  Raimundo  Silva  Cruz,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Chile;  Dr. 
Jose  A.  Terry,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Argentina;  and  Mon¬ 
signor  Ramon  .4ngel  Jara,  Bishop  of  San  Carlos  de  Ancud,  Chile. 
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In  the  official  delegation  from  Chile  there  were,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior;  the  governors  of  the 
Provinces  of  Santiago,  Valparaiso,  and  Aconcagua;  the  mayor  of 
Santiago;  and  many  distinguished  private  citizens.  That  from 
Argentina  included  also  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  military  and  naval  officials;  the  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  Circulos  de  Obreros  (working  men’s  clubs);  Bishop 
Benavente;  Mateo  Alonso;  and  government  and  provincial  officials. 

When  the  monument  was  erected,  two  phupies  were  affixed  to  the 
base,  one  on  the  north  side,  the  other  on  the  west.  Both  were  ex¬ 
hibited  in  Oath  &  Chaves’  department  store  in  Buenos  Aires  for 
several  weeks  before  being  shipped  to  the  Andes.  That  on  the  west 
side  was  the  official  inscription  of  the  Argentine  Oovernment,  and 
was  cast  in  the  War  Department  arsenal  in  Buenos  Aires,  according 
to  a  design  by  Sehor  Alonso.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  open  book, 
about  three  feet  high,  on  which  appear  two  women,  symbolic  of  the 
two  nations,  standing  arm  in  arm,  each  with  the  other  arm  out¬ 
stretched  as  though  to  protect  the  page  behind  her.  Portraits  of 
Senora  de  Costa  and  Senora  de  Riesco,  wife  of  the  President  of  Chile, 
were  used  as  models  for  the  two  figures.  Across  the  top  is  the  legend; 
Ypse  eftt  pax  nostra  qui  fecit  utraque  unum  (He  is  our  peace  who  hath 
made  us  one).  On  the  pages  of  the  book  are  the  dates  of  significant 
treaties  between  the  two  countries.  The  list  of  dates  and  the  docu¬ 
ments  to  which  they  refer  are; 

August  30,  1855.  Treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  comiiicree  and  navigation  between 
Argentina  and  Chile 

July  23,  1881.  Boundary  treaty  between  Argentina  and  Chile 

August  20,  1888.  Convention  between  Argentina  and  Chile  providing  for  the 
execution  of  the  j)roject  provided  in  the  treaty  of  July  23, 
1888 

May  12,  1893.  Additional  protocol  to  the  treaty  of  July  23,  1881. 

April  17,  1896.  Agreement  to  facilitate  the  survey  of  the  boundary  line 

May  28,  1902.  Four  peace  agreements: 

1.  Convention  declaring  the  international  policy  of  .Argen¬ 

tina  and  Chile 

2.  Treaty  of  general  arbitration. 

3.  Agreement  for  the  limitation  of  naval  armament. 

4.  Arrangement  for  having  the  boundary  line  between  the 

two  countries,  when  determined  by  the  arbitrator, 
marked  by  engineers  appointed  by  him. 

(The  declaration  of  international  policy  was  in  the 
preamble  of  the  arbitration  convention  and  was  made 
an  integral  i)art  of  the  agreement.] 

July  10,  1902.  Agreement  explaining  articles  1  and  2  of  the  agreement  for  the 
reduction  of  naval  armaixient  of  May  28,  1902. 
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January  9,  1903.  Convention  fixing  the  boundary  markers  of  the  Atacama 
region. 

Convention  to  make  effective  the  agreement  for  the  limitation 
of  naval  armament  of  May  28,  1902. 

The  plaque  on  the  north  side  of  the  base  was  presented  by  the 
tMrcidos  de  Obreros  of  Buenos  Aires  and  reads  as  follows: 

Los  Circulos  do  Obreros 
de  la  Repiiblica  Argentina 

A  CRISTO  REDENTOR 

Por  la  Paz  Definitiva 
Entre  .Argentines  y  Chilenos 

1902-1904 

Prcsidentes 

JvLio  \.  Roca — Germ.ax  Rie.sco 
Ministros 

Jose  .\.  Tekuy — Josfi  F.  Vergaka  Dono.so 
JoAgrfN  Gonzalez — Carlos  Concha 

Since  1905  three  other  plaques  have  been  added,  two  on  the  west 
side — one  by  the  Rotary  International  and  the  other  with  names  and 
dates  only — and  the  third  on  the  north  side,  commemorating  the 
first  automobile  caravan  to  make  the  trip  over  the  pass. 

In  addition  to  the  plaques  now  on  the  base,  two  others  were  ori¬ 
ginally  planned  hut  never  affixed.  One,  bearing  the  names  of  Senora 
de  Costa  and  the  Bishops  of  Argentina  and  Chile,  was  not  accepted 
when  the  statue  was  erected.  The  other  is  reported  to  have  been 
cast  and  sent  by  the  citizens  of  Cdrdoba  but  failed  to  reach  the  author¬ 
ities  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  base.  This  plaque  contained 
the  inscription,  in  Spanish,  “  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar’s.” 

Nearly  every  one  who  has  discussed  the  Christ  of  the  Andes,  in 
speeches  or  in  magazines,  newspapers,  or  books,  has  quoted  as  an 
inscription  on  the  monument  the  noble  sentence:  “Sooner  shall  these 
mountains  crumble  into  dust  than  Argentines  and  Chileans  break  the 
peace  sworn  at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer.” 

Not  the  slightest  evidence,  however,  can  be  obtained  to  indicate 
that  such  a  sentiment  ev’er  was  on  the  monument,  either  as  an 
independent  inscription  or  as  part  of  a  plaque.  The  sentence  is 
contained  in  the  address  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  San  Carlos  de 
Ancud  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument.  The  speech  was  printed 
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in  full  in  El  Mercurio  of  Santiago,  Chile,  on  March  14, 1904.  A  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  complete  paragraph  in  which  the  statement  occurred  is 
as  follows: 

.\nd  when  future  generations,  carried  in  tlie  arms  of  steam,  mount  to  this 
spot  througii  these  defiles,  they  will  find  no  testament  such  as  that  of  the 
heroic  Spartans  at  Thermopylae,  written  with  their  blood  on  the  hare  stones: 
“Here  we  gave  up  our  lives  to  defend  onr  country’s  laws.’’  Rather  will  they 
come  to  this  summit  and  in  the  bronze  of  this  glorious  monument  they  will  see 
graven  in  letters  of  fire  a  sublime  incription:  Sooner  shall  these  mountains 
crumble  into  dust  than  Argentines  and  Chileans  break  the  peace  sworn  at  the 
feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer. 

This  most-quoted  “inscription”,  then,  was  only  a  felicitous  bit  of 
oratory  on  the  part  of  the  Chilean  bishop.  Apparently  whoever  first 
commented  on  the  address  had  the  mistaken  idea  that  Bishop  Jara, 
in  referring  to  the  “sublime  inscription”  engraved  on  the  “bronze  of 
this  glorious  monument”  was  speaking  literally  instead  of  figuratively. 
The  error  has  had  the  happy  result,  however,  of  giving  world-wide 
currency  to  a  noble  sentiment  which  might  otherwise  have  perished 
in  the  archives  where  accounts  of  such  events  are  stored  and  forgotten. 
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By  L)r.  Jorge  Street 

Chief,  Labor  Dc/>nrlment  of  the  State  of  Sdo  Paulo,  Brazil 

THERK  will  be  no  lasting;  peace  in  this  world  unless  it  is  based  on 
"reater  social  justice.  Such  was  the  solemn  declaration  of  all 
civilized  nations,  including  Brazil,  when  after  the  tremendous  catas¬ 
trophe  of  the  World  War,  they  anxiously  sought  at  Versailles,  in  one 
of  the  most  famous  international  gatherings  of  all  times,  the  path  to 
material  and  spiritual  peace. 

The  tragic  dangers  to  which  all,  without  class  distinction,  were 
exposed  for  so  long  had  awakened  men’s  consciences.  A  realization 
of  the  existing  social  injustice  took  shape  and  the  definite  and  urgent 
need  of  greater  protection  for  the  worker  w'as  felt  by  everyone. 

The  nations  of  the  world  recognized  the  existence  of  labor  condi¬ 
tions  which  implied  injustice,  misery  and  privation  for  a  large  number 
of  people  and  which  were  producing  a  general  unrest  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  world,  and  sol¬ 
emnly  declared  the  urgent  necessity  of  improving  such  conditions. 
The  same  nations  also  subscribed  to  the  statement  that  the  failure 
of  any  one  of  them  to  adopt  a  really  humanitarian  labor  system  w-ould 
keep  the  efforts  of  any  others  to  improve  the  conditions  of  their  own 
workers  from  being  crowned  with  any  measure  of  success. 

Recognizing  the  fundamental  importance,  from  both  the  national 
and  the  international  points  of  view,  of  the  physical,  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  well-being  of  the  wage-earner,  the  nations  also  declared  the 
especially  urgent  need  of  legislation  based  on  the  following  principles: 
labor  should  not  be  considered  as  a  commodity  or  an  article  of  com¬ 
merce;  the  right  of  the  laboring  classes  to  organize  themselves  into 
unions  should  be  recognized  in  all  cases  not  contrary  to  existing  laws; 
this  right  of  organization  should  be  granted  equally  to  employer  and 
employee;  employees  should  be  paid  sufficient  wages  to  enable  them 
to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living  in  accordance  with  local  con¬ 
ditions;  the  8-hour  working-day  or  the  48-hour  week  should  be 
adopted;  the  worker  should  be  given  a  weekly  day  of  rest  of  at  least 
24  hours,  wdiich  should,  whenever  possible,  be  Sunday;  child  labor 
should  be  abolished  and  women  workers  protected  against  e.xhausting 
labor  and  conditions  which  might  endanger  their  health;  protection 
against  accidents  and  industrial  diseases  should  be  provided  by  law; 

>  Condensed  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Instituto  de  Kngenharia  of  SSo  Paulo,  and  quoted  in 
BoUtim  do  Inufituto  de  Engenharia,  Sio  Paulo,  October  1934,  No.  107,  v.  XX,  pp.  22.'>-234. 
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logislation  should  also  provide  for  labor  accident  compensation,  the 
payment  of  old-agce  pensions,  and  equal  wagjes  for  equal  labor  without 
distinction  of  sex;  foreifjn  laborers  should  he  granted  equitable  eco¬ 
nomic  treatment;  and  finally  the  enforcement  of  all  such  legislation 
should  be  supervised  by  duly  empowered  government  officials. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  difficulties,  based  in  large  part  on  the 
fear  of  economic  competition,  these  principles  have  been  embodied  in 
the  legislation  of  most  countries,  including  Brazil.^ 

To  deny  the  existence  of  the  social  question  in  Brazil  would  he  a 
mistake,  although  it  is  true  that  in  this  country  the  problems  have 
never  been  as  serious  as  in  many  others.  Abuses  and  injustices 
there  have  been  concerned  with  age  of  employment,  hours  of  work, 
and  wages,  hut  the  working  masses  have  never  lived  in  the  tragic 
circumstances  found  in  other  countries.  The  writer  speaks  from 
experience,  since  for  many  years  he  managed  factories  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  were  employed.  What  he  saw  then  aroused  his 
conscience  and  he  tried  thereafter  to  improve  conditions  as  much  as 
possible.  He  still  prides  himself  on  the  title  “poet  of  industry” 
given  to  him  by  some  of  his  fellow  employers.  But  he  was  not  the 
only  one  to  feel  the  need  of  reform  and  in  Sao  Paulo,  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  many  others  were  also  doing  their 
best  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  worker.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  they  were  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  as  far  as 
the  country  as  a  whole  was  concerned,  and  the  general  problems  of 
the  worker  remained  for  many  years  without  adequate  solution. 

The  revolutionary  movement  which  swept  Brazil  in  1930  brought 
to  the  fore  in  national  politics  a  group  of  men  who  had  studied  the 
existing  conditions  of  labor  and  promised  to  improve  them.  This 
they  have  done,  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  honor  assumed  at 
Versailles  by  the  Brazilian  delegates. 

Before  1930  scarcely  anything  had  been  done  in  this  field  in 
Brazil.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  law  providing  for  compensation 
to  workei*s  injured  during  working  hours®  and  another  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  caixas  o'  pension  funds  for  retired  railroad  em¬ 
ployees.^  The  latter,  prepared  and  introduced  into  the  Federal 
Congress  by  Eloy  Chaves,  then  deputy  from  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  preliminary  studies  for  recent  legislation. 
There  was  also  a  law  providing  for  yearly  paid  vacations  for  indus¬ 
trial  workers.®  This  law,  whose  enactment  surprised  the  workers  as 
much  as  the  emploj'ers,  has  no  equal  elsewhere  in  the  world,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  the  employer  has  been  allowed  to  distribute  the  legal 

’  See  Dunlop,  C.  J.,  Legi$la(So  Brasiteira  do  Trabalho,  2nd.  ed.,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1934. 

•  Decree  No.  3724,  January  15,  1919. 

*  Decree  No.  17941,  October  11,  1927. 

'  Decree  No.  4982,  December  24,  1925. 
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vacation  period  of  15  days  throufrhoiit  the  year,  thus  consider¬ 
ably  weakening  the  good  intention  of  the  law.  Furthermore,  its 
provisions  are  somewhat  confused  and  although  at  present  they  are 
being  enforced,  some  persons,  including  the  author,  feel  that  the  law 
weighs  too  heavily  upon  industry  in  the  country. 

Previous  Governments  also  attempted  to  promote  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  labor,  the  establishment  of  cooperative  societies,  and  a  workers’ 
housing  program. 

When  the  Provisional  Government,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Getulio  Vargas,  reorganized  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry  and 
Commerce,  the  author  was  invited  to  become  chief  of  the  Labor 
Section,  which  he  did  at  the  end  of  March  1931.  At  that  time 
Federal  decree  number  19770,  promulgated  on  March  19,  1931,  and 
regulating  the  unionization,  or  sj’ndicalization  as  we  say  in  Brazil, 
of  both  emploj’ers  and  employees,  was  already  being  carried  out.  It 
was  a  new  law  and,  although  quite  advanced  in  scope  for  Brazil,  had 
been  generally  well  received.  It  also  recognized  the  need  for  a  co¬ 
ordinating  entity.  This  entity  could  only  be  the  Government,  since 
it  had  to  have  power  of  intervention  and  even  of  deciding  certain 
points  in  disputes  between  employers  and  employees. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  this  legislation  was,  therefore,  to  provide 
legal  and  economic  cooperation  between  employers  and  employees. 
For  that  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  create  other  bodies  to  act  as 
agencies  of  conciliation  or  arbitration,  and  thus  establish  a  balance 
between  divergent  and  often  contradictory  interests.  A  decree  was 
therefore  promulgated  by  the  Provisional  Government  creating  arbi¬ 
tration  and  conciliation  commissions  and  defining  their  duties.®  Up 
to  the  present,  these  bodies  have  been  organized  only  in  a  few  places, 
although  it  must  be  recognized  that  they  have  been  very  successful 
in  other  countries,  particularly  in  Italy  and  Germany. 

The  union  is  essentially  an  institution  for  defending  rights,  but  it 
must  also  regulate  duties.  Created  by  law  in  Brazil  as  an  organ  of 
consultation  and  cooperation  with  the  Government,  it  must  render 
ecpiitable  and  fair  judgment  in  order  to  attain  the  ideal. 

Unfortunately,  this  function  has  not  always  been  understood  and 
many  unions  have  engaged  in  struggle  and  resistance,  frequently 
unreasonably.  Only  the  introduction  of  still  another  factor,  the  moral 
and  psychological  factor  of  good  will  and  good  faith,  can  cure  these 
evils. 

Employers  in  both  large  and  small  concerns  need  first  of  all  to  be 
convinced  that  the  right  to  organize  has  been  definitely  won  by 
employees,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  protest.  So  far  as  the  author 
knows,  there  is  no  case  anywhere  on  record  where  such  a  right  has 
been  ^^’ithdrawn  after  it  has  once  been  granted. 


'  Decree  No.  21396,  May  12,  1932- 
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Some  industrialists  may  feel  it  advisable  or  even  necessary  to  cur¬ 
tail  or  limit  the  development  of  these  unions,  which  have  not  yet  won 
the  approval  of  many  in  our  country.  But  since  the  right  to  organize 
has  been  granted  by  Brazilian  law  both  to  employers  and  to  employees, 
the  author  does  not  believe  such  a  course  possible. 

Naturally,  the  Brazilian  worker  has  today  aspirations  which,  when 
not  given  the  proper  consideration  by  his  employer,  lead  him  to 
demand  justice  by  force.  This  is  excusable,  and  one  must  not  confuse 
the  real  worker  with  those  outsiders  who  try  to  take  advantage  of  the 
workers  to  promote  their  own  interests. 

In  my  opinion  unions,  instead  of  being  limited  in  size  and  organiza¬ 
tion,  should  be  promoted  by  every  possible  means,  since  common 
sense  and  the  desire  for  order  would  normally  predominate  and 
natural  leaders  be  put  in  charge  of  union  affairs.  In  this  manner  the 
chief  cause  of  unrest  would  disappear,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would 
be  easier  for  employers  to  treat  or  reach  an  agreement  with  their 
workers. 

Good  faith  and  good  will  are  essential  elements  in  conciliation, 
HTthout  which  no  permanent  peace  or  cooperation  is  to  be  obtained. 
We  all  know  the  objections  raised  by  those  who  allege  that  any  group 
organization  by  workers  transforms  them  into  tyrants  and  agitators 
whose  demands  must  be  opposed.  There  is,  of  course,  some  truth 
in  that,  but  in  Brazil  at  the  present  time  we  are  confronted  by  the 
new  and  inescapable  fact  that  there  is  a  law  granting  to  the  working 
man  certain  rights  and  privileges  wliich  he  is  determined  to  maintain 
and  to  exercise. 

The  writer  is  one  of  those  who  believe  in  a  great  future  for  Brazil. 
We  need  to  give  rein  to  those  qualities  of  courage  and  persistence  we 
have  so  well  exemplified  since  the  beginning  of  our  life  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation.  Both  employers  and  employees  must  exercise  those 
quaUties.  One  of  the  ideas  wliich  some  unions  seem  to  cherish  is 
that  any  act  of  the  management  dealing  with  one  of  their  members 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  belongs  to  a  union  and  for  that  reason  must 
be  punished.  As  a  consequence  protests  and  disorder  arise  and  some¬ 
times  lead  to  unnecessary,  foolish,  and  illegal  conflict,  often  giving 
rise  to  strikes  and  lockouts  which  benefit  neither  side. 

The  present  author  has  never  feared  the  peaceful  strike  and  once, 
in  fact,  openly  defended  in  the  press  the  right  of  the  worker  to  strike 
as  liis  only  means  of  obtaining  a  reasonable  increase  in  wages  or  any 
other  just  improvement  of  his  condition.  At  that  time  the  worker  in 
Brazil  was  not  provided  with  means  to  enforce  his  rights.  Today  the 
working  classes  are  well  organized  throughout  the  country,  possess 
adequate  powers  of  self  protection  and  have  the  active  support  of  the 
Government,  wliich  has  granted  them  the  privilege  of  dealing  directly 
with  it.  Therefore,  repeated  and  more  or  less  disorderly  strikes,  for 
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little  or  no  cause,  are  entirely  uncalled  for  today  in  this  country  except 
in  special  cases  where  there  has  been  evident  injustice. 

I^et  us  see  what  other  specific  legislation  has  been  enacted  by  the 
Government  of  Brazil  since  1930  for  the  protection  of  the  workers  and 
the  improvement  of  their  standard  of  living. 

Dr.  Lindolfo  Collor,  immediately  after  he  became  Minister  of  Labor, 
Industry  and  Commerce  in  1930,  organized  under  his  personal  chair¬ 
manship  a  lai^e  commission  to  study  labor  conditions  all  over  the 
country  and  to  prepare  bills  which  would  improve  them.  Among  the 
members  of  this  commission  were  outstanding  representatives  of 
Brazilian  industry  and  commerce,  of  the  workers,  of  the  National  Bar 
Association  and  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry  and  Commerce. 
Representatives  of  agriculture  were  purposely  excluded,  since  it  was 
planned  to  have  the  problems  of  the  rural  worker  studied  by  a  special 
commission. 

A  great  and  longstanding  aspiration  of  workers  everywhere — known 
as  the  three  eights,  that  is,  the  division  of  the  day  into  equal  8  hour 
parts  for  labor,  recreation  and  sleep — ^was  immediately  embodied 
in  a  decree  which  adopted  as  standard  the  8-hour  working  day  or  the 
48-hour  week.^  This  law  wisely  permits  the  duration  of  a  day’s  labor 
to  be  increased  to  10  hours,  when  necessary  for  efficiency  and  if  both 
parties  agree  to  it.  In  such  cases  certain  additional  wages  must  be 
paid  to  the  worker.  The  interpretation  of  this  provision  has  given 
rise  to  questions  and  disputes  which,  however,  are  being  settled  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  sympathy  and  comprehension  of  the  interests  and 
problems  of  both  parties. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  what  interests  the  wage-earner  the 
most  is  how  much  he  earns  a  month.  At  least  this  is  so  in  most  civi¬ 
lized  countries,  where  the  worker  has  to  pay  his  bills  for  house-rent, 
food,  clothing,  medicine,  school,  etc.,  on  a  monthly  basis.  Whether 
his  wages  are  figured  by  the  hour,  week,  month  or  job  is  of  little 
importance  to  him.  He  is  interested  in  knowing  how  much  he  is 
getting  per  month  so  as  to  estimate  whether  he  will  have  enough 
money  to  pay  all  his  monthly  bills. 

Therefore,  when  international  treaties  and  agreements  declare  that 
the  worker  must  be  paid  sufficient  wages  to  enable  him  to  live  decently, 
in  accordance  with  the  local  standard  of  living,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  intention  is  not  to  regulate  the  wage  rates  per  hour,  day,  etc.,  but 
rather  to  have  the  total  wages  suffice  for  the  payment  of  the  worker’s 
obligations.  The  first  solution  of  this  problem  demanded  long  hours 
from  the  worker.  But  fortunately  that  system,  which  resulted  in 
excessive  fatigue  for  the  worker,  has  now  been  discarded  almost 
everywhere  and  the  8-hour  day  adopted  with  sufficient  wages  to 
enable  the  worker  to  live  decently. 

*  Decree  No.  21363,  May  4,  1932. 
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It  is  true  that  when  wages  are  paid  on  the  hour,  day,  or  job  basis, 
the  price  of  production  is  increased.  But  such  an  increase  is,  never¬ 
theless,  behind  the  spirit,  even  if  not  the  letter,  of  Brazilian  law; 
according  to  the  latter  the  industrialist  is  allowed  the  right,  in  special 
cases,  to  enter  into  wage  agreements  with  his  workers.  In  such  cases, 
however,  wages  paid  to  the  worker  for  his  labor,  which  is  limited  in  all 
cases  to  a  certain  number  of  hours,  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  maintain  the  desired  standard  of  living.  This  is,  at  any  rate,  the 
interpretation  which  the  writer  has  been  adopting  as  Director  of  the 
Labor  Department  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paido. 

Another  (juestion  studied  by  the  commission  was  that  of  adequate 
rest  for  the  worker.  The  basic  principle  of  a  reasonable  period  of 
work,  either  daily  or  weekly,  followed  by  one  day  or  24  hours  of  rest, 
was  followed  in  the  legislation  promulgated  by  Salgado  Filho,  Minister 
of  Labor,  who,  however,  allowed  changes  and  variations  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  industry, 
as  suggested  by  its  resjiective  unions.  Such  legislation  has  already 
been  adopted  in  regard  to  banks,  hotels,  barber  shops,  theaters,  recrea¬ 
tion  places,  packing  plants,  and  many  others. 

Other  laws  now  in  force  regulate  conditions  of  labor  for  women  * 
and  children  *  in  industrial  and  commercial  establishment  and  are 
worthy  of  comment  because  of  their  humanitarian  character.  All 
these  laws  endeavor  in  the  first  place  to  promote  the  moral  and 
physical  welfare  of  the  race. 

The  modern  social  legislation  of  all  civilized  nations  has  been  in¬ 
spired  in  the  main  by  the  principles  adopted  at  the  International 
Labor  Conference  of  Washington  in  1919.  The  general  conclusions 
of  that  Conference  were  also  accepted  by  Brazil.  One  of  those  con¬ 
clusions  advocates  equal  payment  for  equal  labor  without  distinction 
of  sex.  This  is  already  law  in  Brazil.  Legislation  promulgated  by 
the  present  Government  further  provides  that  women  may  not  w'ork 
in  industrial  or  commercial  establishments  after  10  p.  m.,  except  in 
special  cases.  A  prospective  mother  is  not  allowed  to  work  in  an 
industrial  or  commercial  establishment  for  the  four  weeks  before  and 
after  the  birth  of  her  child ;  such  periods  may  be  increased  two  more 
weeks  by  the  advice  of  a  competent  doctor.  The  positions  of  such 
women  workers  are  kept  open  for  them  and  during  their  absence  from 
work  they  are  paid  half  their  usual  wages.  Women  who  nurse  their 
babies  have  the  right  to  two  daily  rest  periods  of  half  an  hour  each, 
during  the  first  six  months  after  the  child  is  born. 

The  law'  provides  that  any  establishment  having  30  or  more  w'omen 
workers  over  16  years  of  age  must  provide  an  adequate  place  where 


*  Decree  No.  21417-A,  May  17, 1932. 

’  Decree  No.  22042,  November  3,  1932. 
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small  children  may  be  left  under  proper  supervision  while  their 
mothers  are  at  work. 

In  the  law"  relative  to  minors  there  was  the  desire  to  protect  the 
race  as  well  as  the  individual  child.  In  the  discussion  which  took 
j)lace  over  this  bill,  Judge  Mello  Mattos  was  one  of  the  foremost  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  new  trends.  In  highly  industrialized  countries  where 
labor  is  plentiful,  the  tendency  has  been  to  raise  the  age  for  admission 
of  minors  to  factories  and  commercial  establishments. 

In  Brazil,  however,  conditions  are  different  and  the  members  of  the 
commission  studying  this  question  proposed  various  age  limits,  some 
even  suggesting  15  as  the  minimum  age  for  the  admission  of  minors  in 
industrial  and  commercial  establishments.  The  w'riter  suggested  13, 
because  it  harmonized  the  interests  of  the  race  with  the  economic 
necessities  of  the  country  and  the  greatest  efficiency  of  industry. 
But  after  considerable  study  it  was  finally  decided  to  adopt  14  as  the 
minimum  age,  taking  into  consideration,  among  other  things,  the 
necessity  of  having  all  workers  in  the  same  division  of  a  factory  work 
the  same  number  of  hours  for  greater  efficiency,  and  the  fact  that, 
particularly  in  certain  industries,  it  might  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
work  day  to  10  hours,  which,  of  course,  made  it  advisable  to  exclude 
minors  under  14  years  of  age.  This  minimum  age  (14)  was  also 
adopted  in  the  Constitution  of  1934. 

The  number  of  working  hours  for  mirrors  between  14  and  18  years  of 
age  is  the  same  as  for  adults.  But  tlie  employed  minors  are  to  be 
under  the  constant  supervision  of  competent  officials  (juvenile  court 
judges  and  others)  who,  when  the  minor’s  physical  condition  or 
other  circumstances  require  shorter  working  hours,  may  intervene 
to  secure  the  necessary  changes.  The  law-  also  provides  that  such 
employed  minors  must  be  given  adequate  opportunity  to  attend 
school. 

There  is  yet  another  subject  which  merits  our  attention:  that  of 
compensation  for  disabled  workers,  pensions  for  the  aged,  and  life 
insurance  for  all.  Workers  quickly  attain  maximum  wages  and  since 
for  long  years  after  that  they  have  very  little  probability  of  increasing 
their  income,  they  cannot,  as  a  rule,  provide  unaided  for  old  age  or 
years  of  invalidism.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  State  to  inter¬ 
vene  to  protect  the  worker.  Ours  has  done  so.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  Eloy  Chaves  Law,  wliicli  was  the  first  to  be  enacted  in 
this  field  in  Brazil.  That  original  law,  providing  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  retirement  and  pension  funds  (caixas  de  aposentadorias  e 
pensdes),  was  later  enlarged  in  scope  and  improved  by  successive 
decrees  thanks  to  the  special  interest  taken  by  Doctors  Lindolfo 
CoUor  and  Salgado  Filho  TI\e  law  now"  covers  the  employees  of 
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nearly  all  the  public  utility  corporations  such  as  transportation, 
power,  light,  telephones,  telegraphs,  harbors,  water,  sewei*s  and 
many  others. 

The  system  adopted  was  that  of  consolidation  of  funds  which,  in 
spite  of  certain  defects,  was  found  to  he  that  best  adapted  to  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  in  Brazil.  The  advantage  of  a  great  number  of 
subscribers  to  individual  funds  was  not  to  be  had,  so  the  law  allows 
several  small  funds  to  be  consolidated  when  necessary.  Only  the 
future  will  show'  what  changes  and  improvements  should  be  made, 
since  at  the  present  time  our  lack  of  detailed  vital  statistics  does  not 
enable  us  to  do  any  better. 

The  fact  that  all  funds  or  cairns  are  subject  to  inspection  by  the 
National  Labor  Council  {Conselho  Nacional  do  Trabalho)  is  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  stability  of  these  institutions. 

There  are  many  other  matters  which  the  Ministry  of  Labor, 
Industry  and  Commerce  has  investigated,  hut  it  would  be  impossible 
to  mention  them  all  here.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  about  120 
decrees  have  been  promulgated  concerning  widely  varied  aspects  of 
labor. 

The  criticism  has  been  advanced  that  these  laws  are  premature 
and  not  yet  necessary  in  Brazil,  where  neither  employer  nor  employee 
is  yet  prepared  for  such  advanced  legislation.  The  writer  does  not 
agree,  although  he  is  ready  to  admit  that  the  laws  contain  many  pro¬ 
visions  which,  having  been  taken  from  the  legislation  of  more  ad¬ 
vanced  countries,  may  not  e.xactly  fit  our  present  conditions.  But 
it  is  seldom  possible  to  choose  the  most  appropriate  hour  for  putting 
into  effect  ideas  of  the  type  under  discussion.  The  Revolution  of 
1930  felt  the  tremendous  unrest  of  the  masses  and  included  their 
aspirations  in  its  program  and  later  on,  in  its  hour  of  victory,  enacted 
them  into  laws.  It  might  have  been  possible  to  wait  a  little  longer 
before  legislating  on  these  matters.  But  ideas  by  themselves  do  not 
prepare  the  populace  for  their  practical  application;  it  is  necessary 
to  embody  them  into  law  in  order  to  make  the  average  man  realize 
their  applicability  and  even  necessity. 

The  difficulties  noted  are,  in  general,  due  to  eagerness  to  legislate 
at  once  on  all  matters.  There  is  also  an  evident  lack  of  unity, 
harmony  and  logical  sequence  among  these  laws,  and  their  provisions 
are  therefore  often  difficult  to  interpret.  There  are  even  certain 
law’s  with  contradictory  provisions  and  many  others  are  not  at  all 
clear.  From  tliis  arise  the  difficulties  of  those  who  are  entrusted  by 
the  law  with  their  enforcement.  The  only  remedy  in  such  cases  is 
tact  and  patience. 

As  yet  w’e  do  not  possess  any  detailed  legislation  specifying  the 
functions  of  those  officials  who  are  to  supervise  the  execution  of  the 
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new  labor  laws.  Frequently  therefore  they  are  compelled  to  consult 
foreign  legislation  in  order  to  find  the  information  and  guidance 
necessary.  Unfortunately,  in  most  of  the  foreign  legislation  the 


general  tendency  is  to  defend  the  employee,  still  considered  the  weaker 
party,  and  so  it  is  to  him  that  the  law  offers  its  protection. 

We  have  referred  to  laws  far  in  advance  of  our  national  conditions. 
For  example,  we  have  a  law  providing  that  after  six  days  of  work  the 
employee  must  have  24  houm  of  rest  with  pay.  We  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  any  similar  law  in  any  foreign  country;  but  in  Brazil 
this  seems  excessive.  Since  there  are  52  weeks  in  the  year  and  there 
are  already  15  days  of  legal  vacation  for  each  worker,  the  employer  has 
to  |)ay  67  days,  i.  e.,  nearly  20  percent  of  the  total,  to  all  employees 
when  they  do  not  do  a  stroke  of  work  for  him. 

To  correct  the  defects  it  will  be  enough  for  the  Federal  Congress  to 
study  all  these  laws  anew,  weed  out  the  mistakes  and  contradictions, 
and  codify  them  into  a  logical  and  comprehensible  whole.  We  think 
that  this  is  the  task  now  before  the  present  Government  and  we 
understand  that  to  tackle  it  is  the  intention  of  our  leaders. 


COSTA  RICA, 

JEWEL  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Pakt  I 

By  Manuel  Gonzalez  Zeled6n 
Minister  Resident  of  Costa  Rica  in  the  United  Stales 

IN  the  early  part  of  September  in  the  year  1502,  the  Great  Navigator,  • 
Christopher  Columbus,  strong  in  his  determination  to  find  the 
“pass”  to  the  Indies  he  believed  must  exist,  was  completing  his  fourth 
and  last  voyage  to  the  New  World  which  he  had  discovered  only  10 
years  before. 

Several  days  later,  on  the  18th  of  the  month,  he  dropped  anchor  in 
a  small  bay,  alongside  a  tiny  islet,  facing  a  coast  which  from  that 
moment  captivated  his  attention  by  the  glorious  beauty^  of  its  pano¬ 
rama.  Cariari  was  the  indigenous  name  of  this  pleasant  harborage. 
The  Admiral,  ill  and  worn  from  his  troublesome  journey,  remained  on 
his  ship  but  sent  his  brother  Bartolom4  to  explore  the  coast  whereon 
he  descried  some  human  beings.  While  Bartolom4  was  executing  his 
important  commission,  Columbus  entertained  himself  by  surve3dng 
the  rugged  line  of  the  high  mountains  whose  summits  appeared  to  be 
no  more  than  fifty  miles  inland.  This  cordillera  formed  a  striking 
background  for  an  enchanting  valley  dotted  here  and  there  with 
groves  of  palms  and  other  trees  and  furrowed  by  fresh  currents  of 
water.  Flocks  of  birds  of  brilliant  hues  ranging  from  the  snowy  white 
of  the  herons  to  the  flaming  red  and  vivid  green  of  the  macaws  might 
have  been  seen  weaving  in  and  out  of  the  emerald  depths  of  the  forest 
and  fluttering  against  the  turquoise  background  of  the  sky  in  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  riot  of  color,  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  the  confused 
spectrum  of  a  painter’s  palette. 

When  Bartolom4  returned  from  the  coast,  accompanied  by  a  group 
of  Indians  of  both  sexes,  who  had  voluntarily  consented  to  visit  the 
vessel  of  the  Admiral,  the  astonishment  of  Columbus  was  boundless. 
He  found  his  lithe  copper-colored  visitors  very  handsome,  peaceful, 
and  respectful.  The  men  were  of  vigorous  muscular  physique  and 
wore  only  a  loin  cloth;  whereas  the  women,  delicately  curved  and 
graceful,  were  dressed  in  short  ruffled  skirts  of  similar  cloth.  In 
their  hair  they  had  beautiful  feathers  and  about  their  throats  hung 
necklaces  formed  of  the  teeth  of  wild  animals  interspersed  with  small 
colored  stones  and  amulets  of  gold  representing  eagles,  frogs,  lizards, 
and  rattles.  Those  who  appeared  to  be  of  higher  rank  ostentatiously 
displayed  on  their  breasts  huge  disks  of  gold,  mysteriously  wrought 
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with  strange  signs  and  figures.  For  arms  they  carried  short  lances  of 
very  hard  wood,  bows,  arrows,  and  stone  maces. 

The  Admiral  presented  his  guests  with  fragments  of  multicolored 
fabrics  and  glittering  trifles  of  glass  and  copper.  Then,  without  per¬ 
mitting  any  of  his  followers  to  accept  a  single  one  of  their  jewels  in 
return,  he  had  them  escorted  back  to  the  shore.  On  the  following 
day,  the  Spaniards  found  discarded  upon  the  beach  and  neatly  piled 
in  a  willow  basket  every  one  of  their  gifts,  in  mute  demonstration  that. 


LA  UVITA  ISLAND. 

It  was  off  this  island  that 
Columbus  anchored  on 
September  18,  15(B,  when 
he  discovered  Costa  Rica 


notwithstanding  their  pleasant  reception,  the  haughty  aborigines  had 
considered  the  refusal  of  the  Spaniards  to  accept  reciprocal  gifts  an 
affront  to  their  dignity.  At  the  suggestion  of  Bartolom6,  the  Indians 
returned  once  more  to  the  ship,  and  this  time  a  proper  solution  of  the 
delicate  situation  w'as  found  in  an  exchange  of  gifts.  Each  one  re¬ 
turned  to  his  hut  with  a  necklace  of  glass  beads,  a  cowbell  of  copper, 
a  little  mirror  of  wavy  glass,  or  perhaps  a  few  yards  of  brilliantly 
colored  cloth,  a  rusty  old  knife,  or  a  dented  tin  spoon. 
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The  enthusiasm  of  the  Admiral  over  the  results  he  obtained  in  the 
bartering,  enhanced  by  the  assurance  given  by  the  Indians  to  their 
new  friends,  through  gestures,  that  the  neighboring  mountains  were 
tilled  with  gold  and  the  nearby  rivers  abounded  with  rich  sands 
intermingled  with  the  precious  metal,  caused  him  to  name  that  region 
“Costa  Rica”,  which  in  Spanish  means  Rich  Coast. 

The  highest  mountain  which  Columbus  saw  at  that  time  must  have 
been  the  volcano  Turrialba,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  10,913  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  crests  that  his  line  of  vision  followed  to  the  south 
were  those  of  the  majestic  Sierra  of  Talamanca,  containing  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  country — Chirripd,  having  an  altitude  of  12,447  feet, 
and  Buenavista,  with  a  height  of  11,375  feet.  The  immense  valley 


A  VIEW  ON  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  SAN  JOSE. 


that  Columbus  viewed  with  such  delight  is  today  an  interminable 
expanse  of  verdant  banana  and  cacao  plantations. 

The  little  islet  facing  the  coast  appeared  to  Columbus  a  beautifully 
kept  garden;  he  therefore  gave  it  the  prettily  symbolic  name  of  “El 
Verjel”.  Today  it  is  called  “La  Uvita”  (the  little  grape).  The 
indigenous  name  of  Cariari  was  changed,  with  the  passing  of  time,  to 
Puerto  Lim6n. 

The  name  of  Costa  Rica  is  indeed  fitting,  for  in  the  Sierra  of 
Tilardn,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  there  can  be 
found  the  Monte  del  Aguacate  and  Montes  de  Oro  mines,  which  bear 
the  name  of  the  mountains  wherein  they  are  located,  and  the  Aban- 
garez  Gold  Fields,  which  have  for  a  long  time  produced  enormous 
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THE  MINISTRY  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  SAN  JOSfe. 

This  building,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  was  erected  to  house  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice. 


amounts  of  this  highly  coveted  metal.  The  country  is  very  narrow, 
measuring  as  it  does  only  174  miles  from  east  to  west  in  the  widest 
part  and  74  miles  in  the  narrowest. 

It  has  well  been  called  a  “girdle  of  gold”,  strewn,  moreover,  with 
pearls  and  rubies.  For  what  more  precious  jewels  could  one  find 
than  the  glorious  gems  fished  from  the  depths  of  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya; 
what  more  fiery  gleaming  rubies  than  the  burning  craters  of  La  Vieja, 
Miravalles,  and  Tenorio,  in  the  Guanacaste  Range,  or  those  of  Poas, 
Barba,  Irazu,  and  Turrialba  in  the  central  chain? 

The  backbone  of  the  American  continent,  formed  by  the  range  of 
mountains  running  from  Behring  Strait  in  the  north  to  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  in  the  south,  must  necessarily  narrow  down  to  pass  through 
Costa  Rica,  thus  creating  a  mountainous  paradise  that  easily  justifies 
the  appellation  “Switzerland  of  Central  America.”  In  addition  to 
the  picturesqueness  that  distinguishes  it,  the  little  country  enjoys 
many  practical  advantages.  It  has  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  varied 
climate,  running  the  gamut  from  the  heat  along  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts,  through  the  mild  and  cool  temperatures  of  the 
central  plateau,  to  the  brisk  cold  on  the  mountain  heights.  In  its 
fertile  soil  plants  and  trees  of  innumerable  varieties,  from  the  royal 
palms  bathed  in  the  spumy  waves  of  both  oceans  to  the  pines  rocked 
by  the  breezes  on  the  mountain  tops,  are  easily  cultivated  and  thrive 
readily.  Here  are  found  trees  producing  strong  woods  for  construc¬ 
tion,  lovely  woods  of  many  colors  for  marquetry  work,  tan-bark. 


CATARACTS  OF  THE  CARACHO  AND  POAS  RIVERS. 

Waterfalls  are  only  one  of  the  many  natural  beauties  of  Costa  Rica  which  have  special  interest  and  charm 

for  the  traveler. 


woods  heavy  as  iron  and  hard  as  flint  which  dull  an  axe  of  the  most 
finely  tempered  steel,  woods  feather-light,  like  the  balsa  which  has 
also  a  tenacious  power  of  resistance  and  is  much  used  and  highly 
valued  in  the  construction  of  airplanes,  life  preservers,  and  refrig¬ 
erators.  Here,  too,  thrive  many  kinds  of  medicinal  plants  of  valuable 
therapeutic  powers;  reeds  and  canes,  vines  and  fibres  of  many  uses; 
native  trees  and  plants  wdiose  savory  and  luscious  fruits  vie  with 
those  produced  by  many  imported  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  and 
lastly,  the  ornamental  plants  among  which  we  find  hundreds  of 
different  ferns  and  orchids  which  nature  has  lavished  so  astoundingly 
on  this  tropical  land,  plants  and  flow'ers  that  more  than  rival  in 
beauty,  color,  size,  shape,  and  aroma  the  immense  variety  of  foreign 
plants  so  easily  acclimatized  in  this  prolific  soil. 

The  fauna,  for  the  same  reasons,  is  marvellously  varied,  especially 
the  birds.  A  celebrated  American  ornithologist,  who  was  collecting 
specimens  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  once  said:  “Costa  Rica  is 
an  earthly  paradise  for  birds.  Besides  the  innumerable  species  native 
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to  this  land,  many  from  North  and  South  America  come  here  to  spend 
the  winter  and  avoid  the  cruel  months  of  snow  and  cold.” 

The  mineral  kingdom  boasts,  in  addition  to  gold,  numerous  veins 
and  deposits  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  manganese  and  other  valuable 
minerals  awaiting  the  miner’s  pick.  Near  Talamanca  and  Tilardn, 
there  exist  indications  of  petroleum  deposits. 

The  principal  sources  of  wealth  for  this  diminutive  republic  lie  in 
the  exploitation  of  its  forest  riches,  the  breeding  of  fine  cattle  on  the 
fertile  prairies  of  Guanacaste  and  the  plains  of  the  wide  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  Costa  Rica’s  main  agricultural 
product,  the  raising  of  grains  and  sugarcane  on  the  central  plateau, 
and  the  production  of  bananas,  cacao  and  tobacco  in  the  Atlantic 
section.  Export  products  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are: 
Coffee,  bananas,  cacao,  woods,  gold,  and  hides;  there  are  also  many 
others  of  lesser  importance. 

The  Spanish  conquistadors  who  came  in  the  wake  of  the  Great 
Admiral  did  not  find  handfuls  of  gold  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers  or  in 
the  mountain  fissures  as  they  had  expected;  nor  did  they  see  heaps  of 
pearls  on  the  beaches  of  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya;  and,  since  they  had 
already  despoiled  the  few  Indians  of  their  bejewelled  golden  necklaces 
and  amulets,  they  disappointedly  attempted  in  only  a  luke-warm 
fashion  to  colonize,  develop,  and  improve  what  to  them  seemed  more 
“Costa  Pobre”  (poor  coast)  than  “Costa  Rica”  (rich  coast).  They 
therefore  turned  their  prows  toward  other  lands,  where  greater  and 
more  certain  booty  could  be  theirs  for  the  taking:  Me.xico,  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  and  Peru.  Only  a  few  chose  this  haven  for  their  home 
and  managed  to  thrive,  though  modestly. 

In  this  manner  the  gradually  declining  colony  passed  three  centuries 
in  a  primitive  and  quiet  existence,  allo^\’ing  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  favor  of  Divine  Providence  to  sap  their 
enei^y  and  vitiate  their  ambition.  One  of  the  early  governors,  Don 
Tomas  de  Acosta,  who  was  a  man  of  vigorous  spirit,  firm  character, 
and  great  dignity,  sadly  lamented  this  tragedy  in  a  report  to  his 
sovereign  in  1797,  dwelling  upon  the  exceeding  poverty,  almost  penury, 
the  complete  ignorance,  and  llic  great  demoralization  in  which  he 
found  liis  people.  Striving  to  drag  them  from  their  inertia,  he  severely 
chastised  the  lethargy  of  his  flock  and  forced  them  to  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  The  importation  of  the  first  coffee  trees, 
which  in  a  little  less  than  70  years  were  to  become  the  principal  source 
of  wealth  in  Costa  Rica,  was  due  to  the  interest  of  tliis  ambitious 
governor  and  the  zeal  of  a  Franciscan  monk. 

The  noble  and  loyal  city  of  Cartago,  which  was  the  capital  in  those 
days,  and  most  of  the  other  important  cities  and  villages  were  situated 
on  the’central'plateau.  Though  they^lacked  good^means  of  communi- 
cation^with  the  Pacific  coast,  it  was  the  only  one  open  at  that  time  to 


Courtesy  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Museum. 

RELICS  OF  A  BRILLIANT  PAST. 

The  aborigines  left  valuable  gold  trinkets  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The  National  Museum  in  San  Josi 
has  an  excellent  collection  of  native  relics. 

the  incipient  commerce  of  the  country;  only  by  difficult  and  dangerous 
footpaths  were  city-dwellers  able  to  gain  sight  of  the  Caribbean  Sea; 
and  the  route  to  Panama  was  equally  arduous  and  fraught  with  danger 
because  of  the  many  large  rivers  and  brimming  torrents  that  could  be 
crossed  only  by  swimming  or  wading.  Because  of  these  reasons  and 
the  many  barriers  imposed  on  colonial  trade  by  the  Spanish  Crown, 
commerce  was  of  necessity  exceedingly  limited. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  until  the  year  1821  when,  through  a  set 
of  propitious  circumstances  brought  about  by  the  victories  of  Bolivar 
and  San  Martin  in  the  south,  the  revolutionaries  in  Mexico,  the 
movements  of  Napoleon  on  the  Peninsula,  and  the  existence  of  the 
great  republic  of  the  United  States,  the  Captain  Generalcy  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  of  which  Costa  Rica  formed  a  part,  also  declared  its  inde¬ 
pendence,  sustaining  the  loss  of  not  a  single  drop  of  blood  and  no 
greater  expense  than  a  few  dollars  spent  for  illuminations,  fireworks, 
music,  and  Te  Deums  in  celebration  of  the  event.  After  considerable 
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vacillation  and  attempts  to  unite  with  larger  and  more  powerful  nations, 
the  Costa  Ricans  resolved  eventually  to  govern  themselves  and  formed 
a  small  but  independent  and  highly  respected  republic. 

With  the  opening  of  the  country  to  world  commerce,  and  with  the 
immigration  of  new  elements  that  infused  greater  energy,  activity,  and 
progress  into  the  nation,  the  republic  took  a  new  course.  Cultivation 
was  intensified,  gold  mines  were  exploited,  and  many  schools  were 
opened.  The  whole  population  undertook,  with  admirable  deter¬ 
mination,  the  building  of  good  roads,  especially  to  the  port  of  Pun- 
tarenas,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  work  demanded  immediate  atten¬ 
tion,  since  it  was  necessary  for  the  export  of  the  surplus  coffee  crops. 


THE  CRATER  OF  POAS. 


which  now  greatly  exceeded  local  consumption.  Public  funds  were 
very  scarce  and,  notwithstanding  many  sacrifices,  barely  sufficed 
for  the  construction  of  a  preliminary  dirt  road  about  70  miles  long 
and  for  the  erection  of  a  few  indispensable  bridges.  Only  one  w'as 
lacking  to  open  this  much-desired  road  to  the  public,  but  the  coffers 
of  the  treasury  were  empty.  Wliat  was  to  be  done?  It  was  then  that 
the  women  of  Costa  Rica  demonstrated  their  patriotism,  determina¬ 
tion,  and  generosity  to  an  extent  never  until  that  day  believed  possible 
The  leaders  of  society  formed  a  patriotic  association  to  overcome  the 
difficulty;  they  deprived  themselves  of  luxuries,  and,  putting  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  many  other  ways,  managed  at  last  to  gather 
together  the  sum  needed.  At  once  the  impassable  river  was  subdued 
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by  a  beautiful  stronj;  stone  bridge  spanning  it  from  shore  to  sliore; 
it  is  still  known  by  the  ebarining  name  “El  Puente  de  las  Dainas” 
(The  Ladies’  Bridge).  After  more  than  70  years  of  existence,  this 
bridge  is  still  being  freely  used.  During  those  many  years  millions  of 
bags  of  the  excellent  coffee  which  has  brought  Costa  Rica  world-wide 
fame  have  passed  over  its  arch  on  muleback  or  in  native  ox  carts 
on  their  way  to  foreign  markets;  across  it  have  entered  many  products 
from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  miracle  of  this  unexpected  awakening  of  the  Costa  Rican  people 
to  a  new  era  of  struggle,  work,  and  progress  was  due  chiefly  to  their 
own  efforts,  but  it  is  nevertheless  only  fair  to  rec.>gnize  the  part  taken 
by  a  sizable  group  of  foreigners  who  brought  with  them  knowledge, 
initiative,  capital,  and  spirited  energy.  Here,  in  their  adopted  land, 
they  found  a  new  home  and  a  sincere  affection  which  they  more  than 
repaid  with  intelligent  cooperation  in  labors  for  the  common  good. 

Costa  Rica  will  always  remember  with  heart-felt  gratitude  the  names 
of  her  benefactors  and  adopted  sons.  To  name  only  tw'o  of  the 
outstanding,  we  cite,  among  the  North  Americans,  Minor  Cooper 
Keith  and  his  nephew',  the  estimable  John  Meiggs  Keith,  who  took 
outstanding  parts  in  many  of  the  principal  activities  of  Costa  Rica. 

Minor  C.  Keith,  “Masta  Kee”,  as  he  was  affectionately  called  by 
tbe  workers  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  w'as  a  marvelous  man.  He  arrived 
in  Costa  Rica  in  1871  to  construct  the  first  railway  line  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  which  had  been  contracted  for  by  his  uncle,  the  celebrated  Henry 
Meiggs,  a  constructor  of  railroads  in  Peru.  He  overcame  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles  and  finally  completed  his  undertaking. 
Then,  as  a  rest,  he  immediately  started  another  of  even  greater  pro¬ 
portions,  which  was  also  crowned  w'ith  success.  All  in  all,  you  may 
be  assured  that  there  was  not  a  single  project  of  any  importance  in 
Costa  Rica  for  a  great  many  years  of  which  he  w'as  not  the  organizer 
or  in  wdiich  he  did  not  take  a  leading  part. 

However,  all  these  activities  pale  in  comparison  with  the  colossal 
venture  that  gemiinated  in  his  fertile  brain  in  1872,  when  he  sent  the 
first  200  bunches  of  bananas  to  New  Orleans.  This  trial  shipment 
received  such  a  warm  reception  that  he  continued  sending  bananas, 
planting  larger  expanses  of  the  rich  lowdands  along  the  Caribbean  and 
inducing  more  and  more  of  his  friends  to  engage  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  crop. 

The  humble  little  boat  Henry  Meiggs  that  carried  the  first  200 
bunches  of  bananas  to  New  Orleans  has  grown  to  the  amazing  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  Great  White  Fleet,  consisting  of  rnorethjin  100  vessels, 
among  which  are  numbered  many  steel  ships  especially  conditioned 
for  the  safe  and  rapid  transport  of  the  fruit  which  is  responsible  for  the 
origin  of  the  company  and  also  especially  constructed  for  the  rapidly 
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HARVESTING  COFFEE, 


After  the  cotTee  has  been 
gathered,  the  women  pre¬ 
pare  to  return  home. 


A  COFFEE  TREE  LADEN 
WITH  BERRIES. 


1  be  gathering  and  preparing 
of  coffee  lasts  (or  about  5 
months,  generally  from 
November  to  April. 
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growing;  passenger  traffic  over  tropical  seas.  The  beautiful  but 
deserted  region  that  Columbus  admired  in  1502,  which  remained 
untouched  by  progress  until  the  last  third  of  the  past  century,  was 
transformed  by  the  magic  wand  of  Minor  C.  Keith,  with  the  devoted 
cooperation  of  the  Costa  Ricans,  into  a  great  emporium  of  wealth 
within  which  more  than  25,000  individuals  live  and  labor. 

The  rest  of  the  country  could  not  but  feel  the  powerfid  impulse 
of  progress  shown  in  the  rapid  development  of  the  Atlantic  zone.  As 
a  logical  corollary,  a  parallel  evolution  took  place  throughout  the 
interior.  Tli6  abundance  of  wealth  now  in  the  country  demanded 
greater  comforts  and  pleasures.  The  new  capital,  that  clean  and 
lovely  city  of  San  Jos4,  was  endowed  with  an  elaborate  system  of 
sewers  and  conduits,  magnificent  edifices  for  public  offices  and  hos¬ 
pitals,  spacious  and  beautiful  churches,  schools  and  colleges,  a 
sumptuous  theater  for  the  recreation  of  the  public,  well-paved  streets, 
water  supply  and  sewers,  beautiful  parks  and  plazas,  commodious 
markets  and  fine  houses  with  all  modern  improvements  enclosing 
patios  filled  with  flowers  and  trees.  All  the  principal  cities  and 
villages  w'ere  provided  with  sanitary  drainage  systems,  electric  light, 
and  power.  Fine  schools,  churches,  and  public  buildings  were  con¬ 
structed  in  every  town,  which  also  had  its  beautiful  park,  plaza,  and 
market.  Networks  of  electric  tramways,  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines  were  e.xtended  over  the  land;  wireless  communications  and 
airplane  passenger,  mail,  and  freight  services  were  inaugurated.  But 
above  all,  before  all  else  and  without  rest  or  economy,  the  war  against 
ignorance  was  carried  on  relentlessly,  until  now  there  does  not  exist 
a  single  village  without  its  school.  In  education,  tiny  Costa  Rica 
proudly  occupies  fourth  place  on  the  entire  American  Continent. 
She  takes  immense  pride  in  affirming  that  she  has  two  armies:  the 
military,  with  9  barracks  and  246  soldiers,  as  contrasted  with  the 
scholastic,  having  475  schools,  1,902  teachers,  and  51,500  pupils. 

Having  observed  the  enormous  benefit  to  their  country  brought 
about  by  the  construction  of  the  Atlantic  Railroad,  the  people  resolved 
on  new  sacrifices  and  constructed  a  magnificent  railway  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  This  is  now  completely  electrified  and  has  tremen¬ 
dously  increased  the  development  of  the  Pacific  zone.  Today,  there¬ 
fore,  the  traveler  arriving  in  Puerto  Limon  may  make  an  interesting 
and  comfortable  journey  by  rail  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the 
capital  on  the  balmy  and  delightful  central  plateau,  where  he  may 
change  to  clean  electric  trains  and  continue  across  the  continent  to 
Puntarenas  on  the  Pacific  coast,  enjoying  on  his  way  picturesque 
panoramas  and  admiring  the  astounding  results  attained  in  the  short 
space  of  seventy  years  by  the  ant-like  persistence  and  labor  of  the 
mere  half  million  people  who  inhabit  this  small  nation. 


(  To  be  concluded  next  month) 
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COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Recent  acquisitions. — Since  these  notes  were  last  published,  the 
Library  has  received  203  books  and  pamphlets,  among:  which  were 
several  interesting  shipments. 

The  Library  has  received  several  books  from  Venezuela  through 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  who 
has  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  that  country.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  Washington  en  el 
centenario  de  Bolivar,  an  essay  written  by  the  noted  Venezuelan 
scholar  Dr.  Aristides  Rojas  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
statue  to  Washington  in  Caracas  at  the  time  of  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Simon  Bolivar.  In  the  essay  Dr.  Rojas  publishes  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Bolivar  and  Washington’s  family  and  other 
pertinent  letters.  Among  the  other  items  in  this  gift  were  Atlas 
elemental  de  geografia  de  Venezuela,  by  G.  de  Agostini  (containing 
colored  maps  of  the  country  and  the  individual  States,  with  brief 
descriptive  legends  for  each  State);  the  second  edition  of  a  school 
textbook,  Geograjia  de  Venezuela,  por  H.  Xectario  M.  (a  physical, 
political  and  administrative  geography,  with  numerous  colored 
maps  and  illustrations) ;  El  roltaje  de  Lucila,  por  Juan  Carlos  Bernardez 
(a  collection  of  short  stories  by  this  contemporary  Venezuelan  author) ; 
and  Venezuela  grdfica  (a  two-volume  work  by  M.  J.  Gornds  MacPher- 
son,  published  in  Caracas  by  the  Editorial  “Patria”  in  1929-30, 
which  contains  historical  and  descriptive  data  on  Caracas,  other 
large  cities  of  the  Republic  and  all  the  States,  as  well  as  articles  on 
flags,  the  national  press,  Venezuelan  numismatics,  and  the  coat  of 
arms  of  Caracas). 

The  collectioii  of  publications  by  the  Argentine  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  Geologj'  has  been  augmented  by  the  addition  of  Boletin  No.  39 
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and  Publicacioiies  No.  101-106  inclusive,  which  deal  with  the  pro- 
<hiction  of  "old,  iron,  and  petroleum  and  other  fuel. 

A  larjre  shipment  of  books  and  pamphlets  from  the  National 
Bureau  of  Mines  of  Brazil  includes  monographs,  bulletins,  reports, 
and  short  studies  published  by  the  geological  and  mineralogical 
service  on  geology,  geography,  mineralogy,  and  paleontology. 

(’hilean  books  received  included  recent  historical  works  and  fiction. 
Ongeueft  de  Chile,  by  Diego  Barros  Arana,  Don  Jorge  Edwards,  by 
Miguel  Munizaga,  and  t  A  donde  ra  la  nvtjer?  by  Amanda  Labarca 
Hubertson,  are  three  of  the  outstanding  books  from  that  country. 
The  first,  a  two- volume  work  published  in  1934  by  Editorial  Nasci- 
mento,  is  composed  of  certain  chapters  from  Barros  Arana’s  Ilistoria 
General  de  Chile  so  selected  that  they  present  a  well-rounded  study 
of  the  foundations  and  development  of  Chilean  national  life  before 
independence.  Emphasis  is  on  the  scientific  and  cultural  achievement 
and  social  conditions  in  pre-Hispanic  and  colonial  Chile  rather  than 
on  political  organization. 

The  second  volume  is  a  biography  of  the  founder  of  the  Edwards  fam¬ 
ily  of  Chile,  which  has  made  so  great  a  contribution  to  that  nation. 
Though  his  available  sources  were  few,  Sehor  Munizaga  presents  an 
interesting  account  of  the  life  of  the  physician  and  patriot  who  was 
born  in  London  in  1780,  went  to  Chile  in  1804,  and  died  there  in  1848. 
A  genealogical  table  is  appended  giving  the  descendents  of  Don 
Jorge  Edwards  to  the  sixth  generation. 

Amanda  Labarca  Hubertson’s  book  on  feminism  is  the  latest  of 
her  works.  The  previous  ones  include  a  novel,  short  stories,  literary 
criticism,  several  books  on  education  and  a  study  of  feminine  activities 
in  the  United  States,  this  published  in  1914.  JA  donde  va  la  mujer? 
is  a  compilation  of  lectures,  studies  and  articles  on  feminism  written 
from  1914  to  1934,  and  complements  the  earlier  volume  by  showing 
the  growth  of  the  feminist  movement  in  Chile  during  the  last  20  years. 

Among  the  other  newly  received  volumes  are  the  following: 

Piccionario  portuguez-hrasiliano  e  hrauliano-portugnez.  Ileiinpressao  integral 
<la  e(li(,-ao  de  179.5,  .scguida  da  2»  parte,  ate  hoje  inedita,  ordenada  e  prefaciada 
por  I’linio  M.  da  Silva  .\yrosa.  [Sao  Paulo,  Iiuprensa  official  de  Estado,  1934] 
3(X>  j).  23  cm.  (.\  valuable  work,  hitherto  unpubli.shed  in  part,  is  offered  in 
this  dictionary  of  Portuguese  and  Hrazilian  (that  is,  Tupi,  to  which  linguistic 
stock  most  of  the  Indians  between  the  River  Plate  and  the  .\mazon  belonged  at 
the  time  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Brazil).  In  addition  to  reprinting  the 
entire  Portuguese-Brazilian  dictionary  of  1795,  a  classic  work  compiled  before 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  of  Brazil, 
it  contains  the  Brazilian-Portuguese  section  announced  but  never  before  printed. 
Sr.  .Vyrosa,  in  the  intrcKluction,  traces  the  history  of  both  manuscripts  and 
suggests  the  probable  authorship  of  the  whole  work.  The  new  material  is  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  the  reprinted  sectioii,  the  former  containing  190  pages  as 
against  78  in  the  latter.] 
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Chile  y  ««x  riqiieznx;  i)hra  aiispiciuda  por  e!  Ministerio  cle  rdaciones  extcriores  I 

y  reconiendada  por  cl  Supremo  (lohierno.  .  .  .  Conipilado  y  (Hlitado  por  la  J 

Eniprcsa  editora  “Atciias".  Saiitia^co  dc  Cliilc.  (Iinprcnta  univorsitaria,  H 

1934?]  T.  I;  936,  viii  p.  illus.,  ports.,  tables,  diagrs.  27J4  cm.  Contents:  i 

I.  Chile  en  el  monicnto  actual;  II.  Los  gobiernos  de  Chile;  III.  Organizacidn 
gul)ernativa  de  C'hile;  IV.  Finanzas  del  Rstado;  V.  Generalidades  geognificas  y 
administrativas;  VI.  Fundamentos  de  la  eeonoinia  chilena;  VII.  Cultura, 
seguritlad  y  orden;  VIII.  Coiuereio  (incluyendo  politica  comereial  internaeional) ; 

IX.  Mineria;  X.  .\gricultura;  XI.  Pesca  y  eaza;  XII.  Industrias;  XIII.  Diree- 
ci6n  de  obras  piiblicas;  XIV'.  Progreso  cultural  y  turisino.  [Though  this  volume 
is  listecl  as  only  volume  I  of  the  work,  it  includes  a  great  deal  of  material  on 
practically  every  aspect  of  Chile.] 

RtUinictt  de  lix  plantas  endhtiicag  de  Chile,  para  el  »iso  en  los  colegios  superiores 
y  de  tv)dos  los  amigos  de  la  natura'.eza,  por  Otto  I'rban.  ...  1»  edicidn,  faci- 

litada  por  cl  concurso  de  la  Sociedad  de  profesores  alemanes  en  Chile.  Con¬ 
cepcion,  Soc.  imp.  y  lit.  “Concepcion",  1934.  viii,  291  p.  illus.,  diagrs. 

25  cm.  [.\  b^*ok  more  of  the  |)opular  than  of  the  .scientific  type,  as  the  author 
tells  us,  this  volume  nevertheless  is  a  jiractical  contribution  to  the  sttuly  of 
Chilean  flora.  The  material  is  arranged  by  families,  and  the  book  contains  120 
illustrations  and  is  well  indexed.] 

Josi  G.  Argomedo,  1810-31,  [por]  .\lejandro  Lira.  Santiago,  Imprenta  uni- 
versitaria,  1934.  230  p.  244  cm.  [.Vrgomedo  was  born  in  1767  and  at  the 

time  Chilean  independence  was  first  i)roclaimed  in  1810  was  holding  public 
office;  his  life  from  then  on  was  bound  up  with  that  of  the  Republic.  As  Agustin 
Edwards  says  in  the  introduction,  the  author  has,  in  writing  the  biography  of 
his  illustrious  anc3stor,  outlined  also  the  fateful  first  twenty  years  of  C'hilean 
independence.] 

Don  EHodnro  Yazeh,  “La  Xacion"  y  otros  enmyos.  .  .  [por]  Joaquin  Edwards 
Bello.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Edicioncs  Ercilla,  1934.  167  p.,  2  1.  20  cm.  (Obras 

completas  de  Joaquin  Edwards  Btdlo,  [v.]  XVI.)  [This  volume  of  the  collected 
works  of  Edwards  Bello  contains  biographical  and  other  essays.] 

Lis  giierras  de  Bolivar  [por]  Francisco  Rivas  Vicuna.  Bogota,  Imprenta 
nacional,  1934.  [Tomo  I]:  xi  ]).,  1  1.,  281  p.  jdates  (mai)s)  254  cm.  (Biblio- 
teca  de  historia  nacional.  VolumenXLIX)  Contents:  Primera  guerra,  1812-14; 
Formacion  del  alma  veiiezolana.  [The  Biblioteca  de  historia  nacional  continues 
its  policy  of  reprinting  famous  histories  with  volume  I  of  the  H'ors  of  Bolivar. 
Volumes  I  and  II  of  this  work  were  published  in  Caracas  in  1921-22  but  are  now 
out  of  print,  and  volumes  III  to  VI  have  not  yet  been  published.  The  Biblioteca 
inteads  to  issue  the  conplete  set.  The  history  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
Bolivariaua  and  to  the  history  of  La  Gran  Colombia  viewed  impartially  after  a 
century  by  a  native  of  Chile.] 

Quechitiemoit  >/.s«do,s  en  Colombia,  por  Leonardo  Tascon.  .  .  .  FMieidn  hecha 
bajo  la  direccion  de  Tulio  Flnriciue  Tasedn  y  Jorge  H.  Tasedn.  [Bogotd]  Edi¬ 
torial  tsantafe  [1934]  153  p.  20  cm.  [.\  study  presented  to  the  Academia 

colomhiana  de  la  lengua  in  1919,  and  now  published  by  the  author’s  .sons.  The 
work  shows  the  influence  of  the  Quechua  language  as  it  is  preserved  in  the  popular 
speech  and  geograi)hical  terms  of  the  eountry.  Sr.  Tasedn  has  followed  the  plan 
and  s[)elling  of  the  Arte  y  diecionario  qiiechua-espahol  of  Padre  Juan  G.  N.  Lobato, 
which  in  turn  had  as  its  basis  the  three-hundred-year-old  Diecionario  queehua- 
espahol  of  Padre  Diego  Gonzalez  Holguin.] 

Monografia  del  cafi  [por]  Jorge  Carranza  Solis,  editada  bajo  los  auspicios  del 
Congreso  const  it  uciona'  y  de  la  Secretaria  de  fomento  y  agricviltura,  aprobada 
por  el  Centro  nacional  de  agricultura.  San  Jose,  Imprenta  nacional,  1933. 
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[Toino  I):  398,  iv  p.  p!.  (p>rt.)  25  cm.  {The  author,  iu  this  long  study  on 

coffee,  discusses  its  cultivation  throughout  the  world  hut  especially  in  Costa 
Rica;  the  various  varieties;  favorable  climatic  and  soil  conditions;  harvesting 
the  crop;  diseases  of  coffee  trees;  and  the  physiological  benefits  derivt'd  from  the 
beverage.] 

Libro  del  iinutre  Cnhildo,  jmticia  e  regimiento  de^^ta  mug  noble  e  mug  leal  ciudad 
de  San  Francisco  del  Quito,  1573-1574,  descifrado  jmr  Jorge  A.  Garccs  G.  Quito 
[Talleres  tipognlficos  municii)ales]  1934.  5  p.  1.,  [ixj-xvi,  313  p.  plates  (incl. 

facsims.)  (1  col.)  28  cm.  (Publicaciones  del  Archivo  municipal.  [IV]).  [This 
wt)rk  is  the  fourth  of  a  series,  the  first  two  of  \»hich,  Libros  primero  y  segundo  de 
Cabildos  de  Quito,  were  noted  in  the  Bulletin  for  July  1934,  and  the  third, 
Oficios  o  cartas  al  Cabildo  de  Quito  por  el  Reg  de  Espana  o  el  Virreg  de  Indias, 
1552-1568,  in  the  Bulletin  for  October  1934.  The  quadricentennial  edition 
of  the  first  three  volumes  has  already  been  cxhau.sted.  The  fifth  volume,  covering 
the  years  1575-76,  is  in  preparation.  I'nfortunately,  the  Quito  archives  contain 
no  documentary  material  for  the  years  1569  to  1572.  To  Senor  Garces  is  again 
due  the  credit  for  preparing  for  publication  the  documents  of  this  volume  (which 
should  be  called  Libro  quinto  de  Cabildos,  since  numbers  three  and  four  belong  to 
the  two  volumes  dealing  with  the  period  1552-72  for  which  the  Libros  de  Cabildo 
are  missing)  and  transcribing  them  in  modern  Spani.sh.  The  book  is  made  espe¬ 
cially  interesting  by  the  inclusion  of  many  facsimiles  of  the  original  documents.] 

Gaceta  municipal;  numero  exlraordinario,  ano  XIX,  No.  79,  octubre-diciembre  31 
de  1934.  270  p.,  1  1.  plates  (jiart  col.)  28  cm.  [With  this  special  number  of 

the  Gaceta  municiiHil,  the  municipal  council  ended  its  celebration  of  Quito’s  fourth 
centenary.  The  volume  is  included  here  becau.se  it  contains  many  excellent 
historical  articles,  photogra])hs  of  Quito  past  and  pre.sent,  and  reproductions  in 
color  of  works  by  the  artist  Miguel  de  Santiago  which  are  in  the  monasteries  of 
San  Francisco,  San  Agustin  and  El  Tejar  in  Quito.] 

La  nueva  Guatemala  de  la  Asuncion:  terremoto  de  Santa  Marta — fundacidn  en 
el  llano  de  la  Virgen  [por]  Pedro  P^res  Valenzuela.  Guatemala  [Tipografia 
nacional]  1934.  232  p.  26*2  cm.  [Using  national  and  local  archives  as  his 

chief  sources  of  information,  the  author  gives  an  intere.sting  history  of  Guatemala 
City  in  colonial  times;  he  describes  the  earthquake  of  1717,  the  removal  of  the 
city  to  its  present  site  in  1775,  the  origin  of  famous  colonial  landmarks,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  old  and  the  new  cities.] 

Mexico  en  cifras  (atlas  estadistico)  1934-  .  .  .  [Publicacidn  de  la]  Secretaria 
de  la  economfa  nacional,  Direccidn  general  de  estadi'stica.  [Tacubaya,  D.  F., 
Impreso  en  los  talleres  graficos  de  la  Direccidn  de  geografia  meteorologia  e 
hidrologia,  1934?]  3  p.  1.,  90  plates  (diagrs.)  32x45  cm.  Plates  contain  legends 

and  relative  printed  matter  on  verso.  [.A  new  idea  in  statistical  summaries. 
The  Mexican  General  Bureau  of  Statistics  traces  the  country’s  condition  in 
1934  by  means  of  novel  outline  maps  and  charts,  easy  to  understand  and 
easy  to  read.] 

La  rntral  del  ahogado  i  de  la  abogacia  [por  c\]  Doctor  Toinsxs  hiiscano.  .  .  .  Cara¬ 
cas,  Tipografia  La  Nacion,  1934.  3  p.  1.,  3-140  p.,  2  1.  20  cm.  [This  new  book 

on  legal  ethics  was  written  as  a  text-book  by  the  author,  a  member  of  the  .Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Sciences  of  Venezuela,  and  should  prove  a  useful  handbook 
for  all  prosijective  lawyers.  Its  chapters  cover  the  work  of  lawyers  in  general, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  profession  in  Venezuela,  the  place  of  woman  lawyers, 
and  the  value  of  legal  ethics  as  pre.sented  to  .students.  The  Leg  de  abogados  y 
procuradares,  passed  in  Venezuela  in  July  1930,  is  appended.] 

-■1  bihlitgra phy  of  the  belles-lettres  of  Venezuela,  by  Samuel  Montefiore  Wax- 
man.  .  .  .  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  university  press,  1934.  xii,  145  p. 
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2352  cm.  [One  of  tl>c  .series  of  l)il)liograpliies  of  Spanisii-.Vnieriean  literature  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Harvard  Council  on  Hispano-Anierican  studies. 
The  series  is  now  almost  complete.] 

The  (ioincKta  maniixcriitt  of  Maijn  hivrogUjphii  onil  customx,  in  facsimile.  Trans¬ 
lated  and  edited  by  William  dates.  Haltimore,  The  Maya  .society,  1935.  2  p.  1., 

3-HI  j).  illus.,  30,  [1]  facsims.  23*2  cm.  (Maya  society.  Publication  No.  7.) 
[With  this  volume  the  Maya  Society  begins  the  publication  of  a  series  of  facsimiles 
of  important  unpublished  manuscripts.) 

l)i plomotic  correx/midi'fice  of  the  L’uiteil  Staiex:  intcr-Anwrican  affairs,  18.il- 
/  WO,  selected  and  arranged  by  William  R.  Manning.  .  .  .  Washington,  Carne¬ 
gie  endowment  for  international  peace,  1935.  Volume  V:  xl  p.,  2  1.,  1015  p. 
2  fold.  maps.  25  cm.  {Half-title:  Publications  of  the  C'arnegie  endowment  for 
international  peace.  Division  of  international  law,  Washington.)  Contents: 
C'hile  and  Colombia;  Documents  1579-2190(1.  (With  the  publication  of  the  fifth 
volume  this  sed  of  docuicents  now  covers  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  United 
States  with  .\rgentina,  Holivia,  Brazil,  Central  .\merica,  C'hile  and  C'olombia 
during  30  years.  The  collection  was  begun  in  1932  as  a  secpiel  to  Diidonialic 
corre-s/tondence  of  the  United  States  concerning  the  indei>endence  of  the  Latin  American 
nations,  which  was  published  in  1925  and  covered  the  jicriod  1810-30.] 

Bolivar  criollo  [por]  Olga  Hriccno.  Pn'dogo  de  Dionisio  PC-rez.  Madrid, 
Ediciones  N'ue.stra  raza  [1934].  [Primera  edicic'm.]  2.50  p.,  1  1.  lOU*  cm. 

Bolivar  lihertador  [por]  Olga  Briceno.  Prdlogo  de  C'rist('>bal  de  C'a.stro.  Madrid, 
Ediciones  Nuestra  raza  [1934].  [Primera  edicifin.]  343  p.,  2  1.  [These  two 
volumes  will  Im;  supplen  ented  by  a  third  entitled  Bolivar  americano  to  form  a 
trilogy.  This  new  life  of  Bolivar  should  i)rove  interesting  reading,  written  as  it 
is  in  the  popular  biogra])hical  style,  and  lieing  the  first  biograjiliy  in  Spanish  of 
Bolivar  by  a  woman.  The  Bibliography  of  the  Liberator  Simon  Bolivar,  com¬ 
piled  in  this  Library  in  1933,  consi.sting  of  1,424  entries,  li.sts  only  eleven  items 
by  women,  of  which  five  are  periodical  articles,  four  histories  containing  material 
on  Bolivar,  one  a  dramatic  poem  about  a  single  jicriod  in  Bolivar’s  life  and  one 
(in  English)  a  full  length  biography.  Olga  Briceno  is  a  native  of  Venezuela  who 
is  now  residing  in  Spain.] 

A'eir  periodicals. — Tlie  followiri};  magazines  were  received  for  tlie 
first  time: 

Bolclln  bibliogrdjico. — ((^rgano  de  la]  Seccion  propaganda,  publicaciones,  con- 
cursos  y  exposiciones  de  la  Biblioteca  del  Ministerio  de  agricultiira  de  la  nacii'm. 
Buenos  .\ires,  1934.  Enero,  febrero,  marzo  y  abril  de  1934.  35  j).  22]^xl5]^  cm. 
.Address:  Paseo  Colon  974,  Buenos  .Vires,  Repub'.ica  .Argentina. 

Mundo  femenino. —  Buenos  .Aires,  1935.  .Ano  I,  X“  1,  enero  de  1935.  16  p. 

illus.,  ports.  44x32  cm.  Editor:  Dra.  Dora  Mignone.  .Address:  Rodriguez  Pena 
307,  2“  piso,  Buenos  .Aires,  Repiiblica  .Argentina. 

Chile  para  el  turista;  revista  semanal,  editada  por  la  Sociedad  Munoz  Opazo  y 
de  la  Puente  y  cia.  ltda.,  autorizada  por  el  Dei)artamento  de  turismo  del  Minis¬ 
terio  de  fomento.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1934.  .Ano  I,  X“  1,  diciembre  de  1934. 
32  p.  illus.  26x19  cm.  Editor:  Carlos  Barrientos  R.  .Addre.ss:  Oficina  Huer- 
fanos  1247,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Revista  Osorno;  revista  regional  ])ublicada  ])aia  la  Exposicidn  agricola  ganadera 
de  Osorno  de  1934.  Osorno,  1934.  .Ano  1,  X“  1,  diciembre,  1934.  99  p.  illus., 
plates,  ports.  26)2x18!^  cm.  Editor:  Pedro  Viveros.  .Address:  Osorno,  Chile. 

Accion  liberal;  publicaci6n  de  la  Casa  liberal  nacional.  Bogotd,  1934.  X®  18, 
ano  II,  julio  31  de  1934.  [64]  p.  illus.,  i>orts.  24x17  cm.  Editors:  Dario 

Echandia,  Dario  Samper,  .A.  Forero  Benavides.  .Addre.ss:  Bogotd,  Colombia. 
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(lirardot;  orgaiio  de  la  Camara  <le  comercio  tie  Girardot;  puhlicaci6n  mensual 
dedicada  a  trabajar  por  los  iiitiTcses  coiiiercialcs  e  industriales  de  la  rcgidn  y  del 
pals  eii  general.  Girardot,  1934.  V’ohimen  III,  iiumero  XXXVI,  dieienibre  de 

1934.  22  p.  27'';x20ein.  Editor:  R.  .\.  Guzinan-Martincz.  .\ddress:  Inrprenta 
Girardot,  Calle  12,  Girardot,  Colombia. 

Ildhano;  revista  tabaealera;  6rgano  oficial  de  la  Asociacidn  de  almaceiiistas  y 
cosecheros  de  tabaeo  de  Cuba  y  de  la  I'nion  de  fabricantes  de  tabaeos  y  cigarros 
de  Cuba;  publieaeidn  mensual  de  Editorial  Habano,  S.  A.  La  Habana,  1935. 
V’olumen  I,  mimero  I,  fel)rero  de  1935.  GO  p.  ports.,  tab.,  diagr.  28x2154  cm. 
Monthly.  Editor:  Ricardo  .\.  Ca.sado.  .Vddress:  Miguel  Aldama  97  (altos), 
Habana,  Cuba. 
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NEW  YEAR  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  PERU 

In  contrast  with  the  troubled  international  outlook  at  the  befjinnin”; 
of  1934,  and  despite  the  effects  of  the  world-wide  economic  depres¬ 
sion,  Peru  found  itself  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  friendly  terms  with 
its  neighbors  and  in  a  considerably  improved  economic  and  financial 
situation,  according  to  President  Oscar  R.  Benavides’  New  Year’s 
eve  radio  address  to  the  nation.  After  referring  to  the  harmonious 
relations  which  exist  today  between  Peru  and  her  sister  Republics, 
President  Benavides  went  on  to  speak  of  the  encouraging  state  of 
public  finances;  “I  am  happy  to  say,  on  this  last  day  of  the  year, 
that  the  public  treasury  has  met  all  the  obligations  for  1934  which 
have  been  presented  to  it.  All  these  payments  have  been  made  out 
of  the  ordinary  revenues  without  recourse  to  loans  or  credit  opera¬ 
tions,  since  the  treasuiy-  has  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  this  coming  month  of  Januarx"  and  show  a  surplus  in  the  budget.” 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE  DURING  1934 

“With  regard  to  our  foreign  commerce,”  the  President  said,  “the 
results  have  exceeded  the  most  optimistic  estimate.  The  value  of 
the  total  trade  through  October  31,  that  is,  for  only  10  months, 
amounts  to  388,221,437  gold  soles  as  compared  witii  359,631,980 
gold  soles  for  the  whole  year  1933.  Estimating  the  value  of  the 
foreign  trade  for  November  and  December  at  40,000,000  gold  soles 
each,  the  total  for  the  year  1934  should  be  468,000,000  gold  soles,  an 
increase  of  30  percent  over  the  previous  year.  The  value  of  imports 
through  October  31  was  138,974,033  gold  soles  and  of  exports 
249,247,404  gold  soles,  thus  leaving  a  favorable  trade  balance  of 
110,273,371  gold  soles,  which  represents  an  80  percent  excess  of 
exports  over  imports.  These  figures  not  only  show  clearly  the  wealth 
of  our  resources  and  the  enormous  possibilities  which  e.xist  for  the 
future  development  of  our  national  economy,  but  also  are  indicative 
of  the  salutary  effects  of  the  policy  which  my  Government  is  follow¬ 
ing  in  order  to  bring  about  a  readjustment  of  all  activities  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  normal  development  of  the  countrv’.” 

These  high  foreign  trade  figures,  e.\ceeded  only  four  times  during 
the  last  20  years,  were  reflected  in  the  amounts  of  import  and  export 
duties  collected  during  the  year.  They  amounted  to  38,839,506 
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poll!  soles  for  the  first  1 1  months  of  1934  as  compared  with  28,303,640 
pold  soles  for  the  whole  of  1933. 

EDUCATION 

Keferrinp  to  education.  President  Benavides  stated  that  the 
amount  spent  for  this  purpose  during  1934  exceeded  the  1933  appro¬ 
priation  by  over  two  million  soles;  that  there  were  573  more  schools 
functioning  than  in  1933;  and  that  in  1934  there  were  7,630  more 
children  enrolled  in  the  schools  than  in  the  previous  year. 

HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION 

Three  hundred  and  eleven  miles  of  highway  were  constructed 
during  1934.  About  2,700  men  were  working  on  the  Central  High¬ 
way,  which  will  connect  Lima  with  Oroya,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
“This  important  highway,”  the  President  said,  “116  miles  long, 
should  be  finished  about  the  end  of  Januaiy".  Simultaneously, 
improvements  are  being  made  on  the  highway  between  Oroya  and 
C'erro  de  Pasco  and  on  the  branch  linking  Huancayo  with  the  high¬ 
way  to  Ayacucho.  Thus,  within  a  few  months  it  will  be  possible  to 
motor  from  Lima  to  the  Departments  of  Junin,  Huanuco,  Huan- 
cavelica  and  Ayacucho. 

“In  the  Department  of  Junin  work  is  proceeding  just  as  actively 
on  the  road  from  Concepcion  to  Puerto  Ocopa  so  that  it  may  be 
completed  soon.  By  means  of  this  highway  it  will  be  possible  to 
develop  tbe  rich  forest  region  of  Satipo,  Pangoa,  and  the  pampas 
of  the  (Iran  Pajonal. 

“In  the  north,  intensive  work  is  being  tlone  on  the  highway  which 
is  to  provide  direct  communication  with  Tumbes  and  the  border 
region,  as  well  as  on  the  road  to  the  interior,  from  Piura  to  Huanca- 
hamba.  In  tbe  Department  of  Ancash,  the  highway  which  crosses 
the  Candn  del  Pato  has  been  completed,  thus  providing  road  and 
rail  communication  from  Iluaraz  and  the  Iluaylas  Valley  to  the 
port  of  Chimbote. 

“In  the  Department  of  Huanuco  the  construction  of  the  highway 
from  Huanuco  to  Pucalpa  is  proceeding  rapidly.  A  few  days  ago 
one  of  the  principal  sections,  as  far  as  Puerto  Durand,  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  my  (lovernment  hopes  that  during  1935  work  will  be 
continued  as  far  as  Tingo  Maria  on  the  banks  of  the  Huallaga  River. 
In  the  south  of  the  Republic,  the  principal  and  most  difficult  section 
of  the  road  between  Arequipa  and  Puno  has  also  just  been  com¬ 
pleted,  as  far  as  the  pampas  of  Salinas.”  Other  roads  on  which 
work  is  proceeding  actively  are  those  connecting  Arequipa  and 
('uzco;  Cuzco  and  the  gold-producing  region  of  Marcapata,  Ta- 
huantisuyo  and  Paucartambo;  Moquegua  and  the  Departments  of 
.\requipa  and  Tacna. 
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IRRIGATION 

Every  valley  from  Tumbes  to  Tacna,  the  President  said,  is  included 
in  a  general  plan  to  protect  land  under  cultivation  from  floods  and 
drought  alike.  The  important  valleys  of  Chira,  Sechura,  Lam- 
bayecpie,  Pisco  and  Ica,  have  been  restored  to  agricultural  prosperity 
and  important  irrigation  projects  have  been  carried  out  in  several 
other  regions.  “The  work  of  greatest  value  at  present  under  way,” 
said  President  Benavides,  “is  the  irrigation  of  the  pampas  of  La 
.Toya  in  the  Department  of  Arequipa.  .  .  .  The  Government  hopes 
that  by  the  middle  of  1935  it  will  he  possible  to  open  to  cultivation 
the  first  5,000  hectares  (12,355  acres)  of  the  total  20,000  hectares  to 
he  irrigated.”  In  the  same  Department  a  similar  irrigation  project 
for  the  reclamation  of  4,940  acres  is  to  he  carried  out  on  the  pampas 
of  Yauca.  On  the  jiampas  of  the  Esperanza  irrigation  system  more 
than  2,450  acres  are  ready  for  cultivation,  and  work  is  already  going 
on  for  the  enlargement  of  the  system  so  as  to  bring  a  total  of  nearly 
10,000  acres  under  irrigation. 

In  connection  with  its  agricultural  program  the  Government  is 
following  the  policy  of  distributing  the  land  in  order  to  encourage 
small  and  medium-sized  holdings. 

OTHER  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Among  other  public  works  opened  during  the  year  was  the  Callao 
Port  Terminal.  Its  construction,  halted  in  March  1932,  was  recom¬ 
menced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  finished  last  October,  thus 
placing  Callao  in  the  front  rank  among  world  ports. — G.  A.  S. 


LATIN-AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  RACE  AND  CULTURE 

STUDIES 

In  a  preliminary  leaflet  published  by  the  University  Museum 
[University  of  Pennsylvania],  Philadelphia,  under  date  of  February 
1935,  the  newly  formed  Latin-American  Institute  for  Race  and  Culture 
Studies  defines  its  purpose  and  plan  as  follows: 

For  a  loiifj  time  students  interested  in  the  alMjriginal  peojdes  and  cultures  of 
I..atin-.\inerica  have  rccoguized  the  need  for  the  co-ordination  and  organization  of 
researcii  activities.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  step  will  give  impetus  to  the  work, 
classify  and  catalogue  research  |)roblcms,  and  bring  about  fuller  cooperation  among 
the  institutions  and  individuals  concerned.  .  .  . 

To  satisfy  these  demands,  the  Latin-American  Institute  has  been  organized, 
and  this  leaflet  will  lx;  published  monthly  as  its  general  news  letter.  The  primary 
purpose  of  this  publication,  which  will  lx;  sent  to  all  memlx;rs  of  the  institute, 
is  to  disseminate  news  and  information  of  general  interest.  .  .  . 
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Meinlwrship  in  the  institute  does  not  call  for  the  payment  of  clues,  and  imposes 
no  obligation  of  any  sort  whatsoever,  and  this  monthly  leaflet  will  be  sent  to  all 
members.  An  interest  in  Latin- American  culture  studies  is  all  that  is  recpiired  to 
bring  a  name  l>efore  the  council  to  be  considered  for  memlx'rship. 

Thirty-two  of  the  leading  authorities  in  the  field  have  already 
accepted  ineinhership  on  the  Advisory  Council. 


THE  MEXICAN  POPULAR  CREDIT  LAW 

For  many  years  the  Mexican  Government  has  striven  to  establish 
a  system  of  credit  for  laborers,  artisans,  tradesmen,  and  professional 
men  who,  because  of  their  limited  resources  are  unable  to  borrow 
through  regular  banking  channels  and  thus  are  forced  to  pay  exorbi¬ 
tant  rates  of  interest.  The  last  effort  made  in  this  direction  was  in 
August  1933,  when  a  2,000,000  peso  fund  was  established  to  organize 
and  promote  cooperative  associations  through  which  such  indi¬ 
viduals  could  unite  to  secure  credit.*  The  law  creating  the  fund, 
however,  was  never  put  into  effect,  chiefly,  according  to  b’enor 
Xarciso  Bassols,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  because  it  stipulated 
that  the  credit  unions  should  be  organized  and  function  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  regulations  of  the  General  Law  of  Credit  Institutions 
for  this  kind  of  association,  thus  establishing  a  series  of  conditions 
which  the  individuals  to  be  benefited  were  unable  to  meet.  In  order 
to  reduce  these  requirements  to  a  minimum.  President  Cardenas  has 
issued  a  new  law  ^  which  has  an  advantage  over  the  previous  legisla¬ 
tion  in  that  it  is  a  complete  statute  written  in  plain  language,  thus 
simplifying  the  promotion  work  which  must  be  undertaken  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  widespread  organization  of  credit  unions. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  these  credit  unions  formed  within 
trade  unions,  cooperatives,  and  other  group  organizations  where  there 
is  a  unity  of  economic  interests  among  the  members.  Membership 
in  the  credit  union  is  restricted  to  laborers  with  an  annual  salary  of 
not  more  than  3,000  pesos;  artisans  who  attend  to  their  shops  them¬ 
selves,  with  the  help  of  their  families,  or  wdtli  no  more  than  five 
employees;  petty  tradesmen  whose  establishments  do  not  produce  a 
net  annual  income  of  more  than  3,000  pesos;  and  professional  men 
whose  average  annual  income  does  not  exceed  5,000  pesos.  If  a  credit 
union  is  formed  by  workingmen,  they  must  belong  to  the  same  labor 
union,  whether  organized  according  to  trade  or  to  company,  or  they 
must  work  for  the  same  employer.  If  formed  by  artisans,  petty 
tradesmen,  or  professional  men,  their  economic  activities  and  interests 

>  The  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  this  fund  was  discusse<l  in  the  January  1934  issue  of  the 
Bi’lletin,  p.  68. 

•  l..ey  de  Crfdito  Popular,  Diario  Oficial,  Mexico  City,  February  23. 1935. 
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must  be  similar.  There  must  be  at  least  10  members  in  each  credit 
union,  whose  capital  of  not  less  than  5,000  pesos  is  to  come  from  the 
admission  fees  of  its  members,  who  may  pay  such  fee  in  easy  install¬ 
ments.  The  internal  organization  of  the  credit  union  is  based  on 
cooperative  principles  as  to  management  and  division  of  profits. 

The  kind,  amount  and  terms  of  the  loans  which  a  credit  union  may 
make  to  its  members  have  been  strictly  limited.  Loans  for  the 
purchase  of  raw  materials  or  the  payment  of  e.xpenses  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  an  industrial  or  commercial  enterprise  {pre>itamoft  de 
habilitacion  o  ario)  are  limited  to  Go  percent  of  the  estimated  income 
of  the  concern  during  the  term  of  the  loan,  which  may  not  run  more 
than  18  months.  Ix)ans  to  purchase  machinery,  equipment,  or  tools, 
to  carry  out  necessary  im])rovements,  or  to  pay  for  debts  contracted 
for  these  purposes  in  the  year  immediately  preceding  {prestamofi 
refaecionarios)  are  limited  to  80  percent  of  the  estimated  profits  of 
the  debtor  during  the  term  of  the  loan  and  50  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  real  estate,  machinery,  and  permanent  fi.xtures  of  the  concern. 
This  kind  of  loan  must  be  repaid  within  a  5-year  period.  Loans  on 
real  estate  must  be  invested  in  the  purchase,  construction  or  installa¬ 
tion  of  plants  or  shops  or  in  permanent  machinery  and  equipment. 
Their  size  is  limited  to  50  percent  of  the  value  of  the  real  estate 
mortgaged  as  security  and  to  30  percent  when  the  value  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  or  equipment  represents  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  real  estate 
mortgaged.  They  must  be  repaid  within  10  years.  In  addition  to 
these  three  kinds  of  loans  the  law  provides  for  emei^ency  loans  secured 
by  the  signature  of  two  members  or  of  an  outsider  of  recognized 
solvency  for  amounts  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  annual  salary 
of  laborers  or  15  percent  of  the  gross  income  of  artisans,  petty  trades¬ 
men,  or  professional  men,  to  be  repaid  within  one  year.  An  individual 
may  not  obtain  more  than  one  kind  of  loan  unless  the  payments  he  is 
making  plus  the  ordinary  expenses  of  his  business  do  not  exceed  80 
percent  of  his  gross  income. 

The  two  million  peso  fund  previously  referred  to  will  be  used  not 
only  to  organize  and  supervise  credit  unions  but  also  to  supply  the 
initial  capital  for  their  credit  operations,  as  a  guarantee  fund  in  their 
dealings  with  the  banks.  The  fund,  to  be  augmented  by  additional 
appropriations  by  the  Federal  Government,  is  administered  bj"  a 
commission  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico,  its 
member  banks,  and  the  credit  unions.  The  law  provides  that  the 
fund  may  be  used  only  to:  (1)  increase  up  to  50  percent  the  paid-in 
capital  of  the  credit  unions;  (2)  pay  any  losses  incurred  by  member 
banks  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico  in  their  operations  with  the  unions  up  to 
10  percent  of  their  total  annual  credit  operations  with  them;  (3) 
discount  credit  instruments  endorsed  or  guaranteed  by  credit  unions; 
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(4)  endoi’se  credits  obtained  by  the  unions  in  order  to  make  loans  to 
their  members;  (5)  rediscount  up  to  70  percent  of  the  emergency  loans 
which  the  credit  unions  may  have  discounted  at  member  banks  of  the 
Hank  of  Mexico;  and  (0)  spend  not  more  than  100,000  pesos  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  organizing  and  supervising  the  credit  unions,  although 
if  this  amount  is  insufficient  the  Federal  treasury  will  defray  any 
additional  expenses. — G.  A.  S. 


BRIEF  NOTES 


CONSTRUCTION  IN  SANTIAGO  IN  1934 

The  value  of  new  buildings  during  1934  in  Santiago,  Chile,  was 
about  121,000,000  pesos  (roughly  $5,000,000  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange),  according  to  a  report  from  Edward  A.  Dow,  American 
consul  general  there.  This  was  more  than  three  times  that  of  1934; 
the  marked  increase  was  due  to  a  law  providing  that  improvements 
completed  before  the  end  of  1935  should  be  tax  exempt  for  10  years. 
Building  activity  centered  largely  in  the  business  and  better  resi¬ 
dential  sections  of  the  city,  although  a  beginning  was  made  to  provide 
separate  homes  as  well  as  new  tenements  for  skilled  labor. 

The  adoption  of  a  building  code  in  1930  raised  construction  stand¬ 
ards  and  the  young  architects  recently  graduated  from  the  National 
rniversiU’  introduced  modern  design.  The  plentiful  supply  of  labor 
and  of  most  materials  has  fostered  the  use  of  cement,  brick,  tile,  steel, 
and  iron  in  the  new  buildings,  and  fireproof  and  to  some  extent  earth¬ 
quake  proof  construction  has  shown  a  notable  increase  not  only  in 
Santiago  but  also  in  other  important  cities. 

HOMESTEAD  GRANT  LAW  IN  COSTA  RICA 

Every  male  citizen  of  Costa  Rica  who  is  legally  of  age  has  the 
right,  according  to  Law  no.  29  of  December  4,  1934,  to  a  single 
grant  of  20  hectares  (appro.ximately  50  acres)  from  the  public  domain, 
provided  that  he  does  not  already  own  as  much  or  more  land.  In 
addition  to  setting  forth  the  regulations  which  must  be  observed  in 
the  case  of  each  grant,  the  law  also  indicates  lands  which  have  been 
added  to  the  public  domain  since  April  1882. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CIVIL  CODE  OF  CHILE  AFFECTING  WOMEN 

Certain  articles  in  the  Civil  Code  of  Chile  were  amended  by  Law 
no.  5521,  which  went  into  effect  on  December  19,  1934,  to  make  the 
status  of  women  more  nearly  equal  to  that  of  men  before  the  law. 
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Ainonj;  the  matters  treated  are  the  right  of  guardianship,  the  ability  I 
of  married  women  to  sign  contracts  and  exercise  a  profession  or  be  3 
otherwise  gainfully  employed,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  minors,  and  I 
property  rights.  I 

FRUITGROWERS  ASSOCIATION  BEING  FORMED  IN  CHILE  1 

At  a  meeting  of  prominent  fruitgrowers  held  in  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Commerce  in  Santiago,  Chile,  last  November, 
proposed  bylaws  for  the  Fruitgrowers  Association  of  Chile  were 
approved,  a  constitution  was  signed,  and  a  provisional  board  of 
directors  was  appointed  to  take  final  measures  for  establishing  the  j 
association.  ; 

In  December  the  board  met  and  agreed,  among  other  matters,  to  | 

take  immediate  steps  for  organizing  the  different  branches  of  the  t 

fruit  industry  into  independent  commercial  societies  and  to  request 
that  the  General  Statistics  Bureau  prepare  as  quickly  as  possible  a 
census  of  fruit-growing  property  to  provide  exact  knowledge  as  to 
which  orchards  are  now  productive  and  which  will  be  bearing  within  ; 
the  next  few  years. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Commerce  has  already  agreed 
to  give  preference  to  members  of  the  association  in  filling  the  fruit 
import  quotas  of  foreign  countries.  t 

t 

VENEZUELAN  AVIATION  REGULATIONS  ; 

Regulations  for  the  aviation  law  of  Venezuela,  issued  by  President  | 
G6mez  in  a  decree  signed  on  December  12,  1934,  went  into  effect  on  | 
January  15,  1935.  j 

NEW  CONSTITUTION  FOR  PROVINCE  OF  BUENOS  AIRES  ' 

!' 

On  November  23, 1934,  the  Constituent  Convention  of  the  Province  j 
of  Buenos  Aires,  which  had  been  meeting  in  La  Plata  to  revise  the 
constitution  of  that  province,  approved  a  new  constitution.  | 

CONFERENCE  OF  THE  NEW  EDUCATION  FELLOWSHIP  | 

An  unofficial  American  conference  scheduled  for  this  year  is  the  j 
\ort/i  and  Central  American  Conference  of  the  Xew  Education  Fellow-  i 
ship,  which  will  meet  in  Mexico  City  from  August  26  to  31.  Educa-  1 
tors  will  attend  from  Canada,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  tluv 
Caribbean  countries.  ! 
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